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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
"Ty nos disarmament campaign of the League of 


Nations Union has been effectively launched by 

Lord Cecil’s address to the Council of the Union 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the Queen’s Hall. 
There is no man living who can rouse public opinion 
to the importance of an issue so rapidly as Mr. Lloyd 
George, and there is no man who can speak with equal 
authority on the problems of war and peace. He was 
the only Minister in any country, as he reminded his 
audience on Monday, who remained in office throughout 
the war, and he is the only survivor in active public life 
of the principal architects of the Peace Treaties. It is 
an important event therefore that Mr. Lloyd George has 


come forward to plead the cause of disarmament 
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through the League of Nations. We hope he will not 
be content to make an occasional speech on this 
subject, but will take an active part in what must be a 
long and arduous struggle. The apathy of British 
public opinion on the disarmament issue is largely due, 
we believe, to a feeling of helplessness. Our Ministers, 
it is said, have plenty of goodwill, but they are up 
against hard facts and stubborn Continental realists. 
It is necessary therefore to dwell on the failure of the 
Naval Disarmament Conference, which a statesman of 
vision—Mr. Lloyd George named Lord Balfour—could 
surely have transformed into a triumphant example to 
the world. 
* * * 

With most of Lord Cecil’s speech we are in cordial 
agreement, and we have no wish to cavil at his refer- 
ences to ** security,’” which were couched in language 
as unprovocative as it could be to those of us who 
think that Britain has gone as far as she can or ought 
to go in the direction of guarantees. But Lord Cecil 
speaks to an international audience, with which his 
words deservedly carry great weight, and we hope he 
will take warning from the interpretation which is 
being placed upon them in France. Le Temps, for 
instance, professes to agree with him that Britain’s 
security is dependent upon the security of Europe as a 
whole, and adds that it is impossible for her to limit 
her guarantee to the Rhine, 

‘* for a Power which is forced to defend its security on 

the Rhine is not in a position to rest indifferent in the 

face of European complications that endanger the general 
peace. It is incumbent upon Great Britain, like other 

Continental Powers, to assume the responsibility of 

guaranteeing all the nations alike before any_step can 

be taken towards general disarmament or, indeed, to- 

wards a reduction of existing armaments.”’ 
So far Le Temps imagines, apparently, that it is in 
agreement with Lord Cecil, but it dissents from his 
view that the British Navy should be reduced. ‘* In 
the present circumstances . . . the naval strength of 
Britain and the military strength of France will, thanks 
to the Entente Cordiale, continue to be the chief safe- 
guard of peace.”’ It is not from such allies as these 
that Lord Cecil will get real support for his disarma- 
ment campaign. 


* * 
’ 


Mr. Bridgeman’s speech to the Junior Imperial 
League at Ealing was a conspicuous example of the 
muddled thinking that we must get rid of if any 
ipproach to disarmament is to be made. Mr. Bridge- 
man was perfectly correct in stating that the position 
of this country is very different from that of the United 
States; that America is far less dependent on oversea 
supplies, and that we had to consider the fleets of Euro- 
pean Powers which to the United States were of little 
importance. But he went on to attribute the break- 
down of the Geneva Conference (which does not disturb 
him) wholly to the American demand for a large number 
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of 10,000-ton cruisers, and clearly implied that this 
would have made it necessary for us to match them 
ship for ship. Now the Government and the naval ex- 
perts have both said quite definitely that war with 
America is not a contingency to be taken into account, 
and that our naval programmes should not be affected 
by American construction. It is further perfectly clear 
that we are incapable of playing beggar-my-neighbour 
with the United States even if we wished to do so. It 
would seem, therefore, that Mr. Bridgeman thinks it 
well worth while to abandon the hope of an agreed limi- 
tation of naval armaments rather than recognize form- 
ally an admitted fact, and a fact which he would admit 
officially has no terrors for us. 
* * * 


As we go to press. a delegate conference of the 
Miners’ Federation is considering the plight of the 
coalmining industry. Last week we summarized the 
financial statement of the Mines Department for the 
first quarter of the year. Since then, the situation has 
changed greatly for the worse, though there is some 
possibility of at least a temporary improvement during 
the coming winter months. The total production has 
been steadily declining : in the first quarter of the year 
the monthly average was just over 21 million tons, in 
the second quarter just over 20 million tons, and in 
the third quarter 19} million tons. A considerable part 
of this decline, however, is undoubtedly due to the 
summer slackening in the demand for domestic coal, 
and is not in itself so serious as it appears at first sight. 
The quantity of exports is relatively satisfactory, and 
August and September, at a rate of nearly 75 million 
tons a year, show a definite advance on June and July. 
Numbers employed show a tendency to decrease in 
sympathy with the falling output, but the percentage 
unemployed under the Insurance Act has also been 
declining. How far this is due to exhaustion of bene- 
fit rights, and how far to a genuine migration of miners 
to other industries or abroad does not appear. The 
increase in output per man shift has probably been at 
least maintained. So far the report may be considered 
satisfactory : the trouble is that the whole industry is 
being carried on at a loss, and in the export districts 
at a serious and increasing loss. Sooner or later the 
coalownets will tire of their regained possession of ex- 
port markets which are a heavy drain on their pockets, 
and then either the miners will once more have to 
accept less wages, or unemployment will mount still 
higher. 

* ” * 

The Miners’ Federation delegate conference has 
therefore to make up its mind whether it will show a 
united front in the face of the impending débacle, or 
whether it is to be a case of sauve qui peut. Durham 
is foreing the issue because at the end of next month 
either party can give one month’s notice to terminate 
their agreement, and the owners are proposing a new 
clause to permit a reduction in the minimum percentage 
addition to basis rate. By this clause the minimum 
would be settled by the County Wages Board, which 
means for practical purposes that it would be settled 
by the neutral chairman. The Durham Miners’ Asso- 
ciation are asking whether the Federation can assist 
them to maintain the existing agreement, or whether 
they must negotiate alone. The Durham owners have 
already been asked to postpone action for another two 
months in order to test the possibility of improvement 
during the winter months, but they have replied that 
the last three months have each shown a loss of more 
than one shilling a ton, that there has been no profit 
for six months, and that there is no prospect of any 
adequate improvement in prices. It is not easy to see 
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what the Federation could do to assist Durham, and 
yet desertion in the hour of greatest need is not a 
popular course. The worst feature of the situation is 
that the coal owners appear to be entirely unregenerate, 
and just as obstinate in their refusal to consider co- 
operative and comprehensive measures of reorganiza- 
tion as ever. Their solution is simply lower wages, 
and one really begins to wonder whether some day they 
will not expect the miners to pay them for the privilege 
of being allowed to work. 
7” * . * 


The German Government is to be congratulated on 
the end of the miners’ strike. An official arbitrator was 
appointed, who gave an award which was, on the 
whole, in the miners’ favour. The lignite district has 
been divided into areas; a wage increase of 11} per 
cent. is awarded in the most productive area, and 
proportionate increases in the remainder. These rises 
in wages, it appears, can be made without increasing 
the selling price of the lignite. German legislation pro- 
vides for such arbitral awards being made binding 
upon both parties, so that the German coal owners’ 
refusal to agree was purely formal. Whilst they were 
refusing, they were making detailed arrangements with 
the men’s representatives for a resumption of work 
upon the terms of the award. The strike has not been 
given a political colouring, and has been fought and 
settled as an industrial dispute.. Seeing that the lignite 
industry in Germany is of such enormous extent and 
importance; and that the population most affected by 
it have been so well stirred up in the past by the 
political combinations of the Stinneses, the Krupps, 
and the French Generals, this non-political management 
and settlement of the strike is a strong testimony to the 
coolheadedness of the German miners. 

*% * * 

The controversy between Monseigneur Ruch, the 
Bishop cf Strassburg, and the local authorities may 
prove to be the beginning of a bitter struggle between 
the Church and secular authorities in Alsace. The 
Mayor of Strassburg, who is the chairman of a Socialist 
municipality, recently dismissed a nun from a teacher’s 
post, and substituted a lay teacher in her place. The 
decision to do so arose out of a previous decision that 
all schools supported by the rates should be non- 
denominational. The municipality were, however, 
attacking Catholic teaching in one of its strongholds, 
as the school to which the lay teacher has been 
appointed has hitherto been managed by the Sisterhood 
of Ribeauville. Monseigneur Ruch appealed to 
M. Poincaré, who answered, very adroitly, that the 
municipality had the right to make the appointment, 
and that he could not interfere. The quarrel will have 
to be settled by the Alsatians at local elections. 
M. Poincaré is doubtless right: as the law stands 
religious teaching in Alsatian schools is an Alsatian 
question. The wisdom of the Strassburg municipality 
is more questionable. Forcible laicization of schools in 
the towns will be replied to by the Catholic majorities 
in the country communes, and the struggle will be long 
and bitter. 

* * * 

A very pleasant surprise comes from South Africa, 
in the news that an agreement on the flag question 
has been arrived at by General Hertzog and General 
Smuts, and confirmed by the caucuses of the 
Nationalist and South African Parties. The main issue, 
it will be remembered, was whether the Union Jack 
should be incorporated in the national flag of the 
Dominion. The Nationalists at first were violently 
opposed to its inclusion, and used arguments which 
aroused strong feeling among the English-speaking 
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population, and revived the old suspicion of a secession 
policy. Later, the Government offered to embody the 
Union Jack, quartered with the old Republican colours, 
in a shield charged on the design; but this was objected 
to by the South African Party, on the ground that 
it gave insufficient prominence to the old national 
emblems, and brought them in only as a sort of supple- 
ment to the main design. The agreement now reached 
provides that the South African flag shall be striped 
horizontally, orange, white, and blue, with the Union 
Jack, the Orange Free State flag, and the Transvaal 
vierkleur in the centre of the white stripe, of which they 
will occupy together about one-third. It is further 
agreed that the Union Jack, symbolizing the connec- 
tion with the Empire, will be flown all the year round, 
alongside the national flag, in the four provincial 
capitals and certain other important towns. 
* * * 


The whole question, of course, has been one of 
sentiment; but national sentiment is an important 
factor in South African politics, and the strong passions 
aroused by the flag controversy bade fair to accentuate 
the cleavage of parties on racial lines, and to render 
hopeless the idea of an agreed native policy which 
General Hertzog has at heart. Even within the last 
few weeks the tone of the controversy had become 
noticeably more bitter. The compromise now 
announced does justice to the main contentions of both 
parties. The flag, as the Government desired, is in 
the main a new design, symbolizing the birth of 
a new South African nationality. The inclusion of the 
Union Jack and the Republican colours, for which the 
Opposition have so long pleaded, emphasizes the union 
of the two races and the carrying of old traditions into 
the new order. Both parties appear to be satisfied, 
and it is noteworthy that Dr. Malan, who had been 
most firmly opposed to concession, has welcomed the 
agreement in a sympathetic and conciliatory speech. 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts have deserved well of 
South Africa and the Empire, and much credit is due 
to Mr. Tielman Roos, whose strenuous efforts to bring 
about an agreed settlement have now been crowned 
with success. 

* * * 

The full scope and meaning of the trial of Tainted 
Books in Chicago will not be known on this side of 
the Atlantic until the arrival of the mail papers, but 
we have enough in the cables for a tolerably complete 
picture of the new terror installed by the unique Mayor 
** Bill *”? Thompson. He was elected in April with the 
aid of the gorgeous slogan, ** Out with King George! ”’ 
The British Sovereign’s proper subjects in this realm 
are now learning with delight that George V. is be- 
lieved, by ‘** Big Bill ** Thompson and some others, to 
have bought the Superintendent of the Chicago Schools, 
Mr. William McAndrew, and to have engaged with him 
in corrupting the Chicago school-children as a pre- 
liminary to the hoisting of the Union Jack over the 
great metropolis of the Middle West. The post occupied 
by Mr. McAndrew is one to be coveted. Good in itself, 
it carries with it a measure of valuable patronage. That 
patronage the Mayor needs for the rewarding of certain 
adherents who served him in the campaign which ended 
in the unimaginable election of last spring. Here is the 
fact of practical import behind the mock trial of Mr. 
McAndrew. It will end, presumably, with his dismissal 
and an appeal to the law courts. 

* * * 


No summary can do justice to the facts of this 
astounding affair. Mr. McAndrew is accused of intro- 
ducing into the Chicago schools text-books with a pro- 
British taint : that is to say, books containing passages 
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which do not square with the patriotic myths of 
George III., George Washington, and ‘“* the founding 
Fathers,’’ as the late President Harding called them. 
When these charges were made by “‘ Big Bill ’”’ in the 
campaign, his opponents pointed out that several of 
the text-books in question had been brought in during 
Mr. Thompson’s own earlier term of office; but natur- 
ally a little fact of that kind is irrelevant to the present 
issue. The Mayor, backed by the Ku Klux Klan and 
many immigrant associations, goes beyond the school- 
books and proclaims his intention of making a public 
holocaust of all the Tainted Books in the Chicago Public 
Library, which is one of the finest in America. The 
collection happens to include some seven thousand 
volumes presented by Queen Victoria and many notable 
English men of letters, after the great Chicago fire of 
1871. The Mayor is for the moment restrained, and the 
bonfire is postponed. Mr. McAndrew, knowing his office 
to be forfeit, has left the city on a lecturing tour; and 
the grotesque Mayor finds himself assailed as an im- 
becile by public men, professors, librarians, business 
men’s associations, and the Press. 


* * * 


It sounds easy for an armed ship like submarine L4 
to recover a passenger ship like the ** Irene ”’ after it 
has fallen into the hands of the Bias Bay ruffians. The 
actual recovery of the vessel is not difficult; but it is 
exceedingly difficult both to recover the ship and to 
save her people. The natural procedure would be to 
fire common practice shell at the ship until her engines 
were disabled. This method of rescue has the dis- 
advantage of being slow, and of giving the leader of 
the pirates ample time to conduct a butchery of the 
officers and principal passengers and then to get away 
in the boats. If a sloop or a small cruiser were the 
rescuing vessel, firing practice shell might still be the 
best method; for she could be laid alongside the pas- 
senger ship and a party of boarders put over the side. 
A submarine commander is in an awkward position; 
he cannot spare a boarding party ; and, even if he could, 
his ship is too low in the water to get the boarding party 
away quickly. Lieutenant Halahan of L4 is to be 
congratulated upon his method of overcoming all these 
difficulties. He fired enough explosive shell to bring 
the ship to a dead stop quickly; he did not give the 
Chinese pirates time to conduct a general butchery: 
and yet he sank the ** Irene *’ slowly enough to enable 
most of the passengers to get away. 


* * * 


Liberalism scored an overwhelming victory over 
Tories and Labour combined at the Cambridge Union 
last Tuesday. The motion, ** That the Liberal Party 
has no effective contribution to offer towards the solu- 
tion of the social and economic difficulties of to-day,”’ 
was defeated by 298 votes to 182, a majority of 116. 
It was a “* visitors’ debate,’’ in which Sir Walter 
Greaves-Lord, Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, Mr. W. A. 
Jowitt, and Sir Herbert Samuel participated, in addi- 
tion to undergraduate speakers, and the result gains in 
significance through the fact that all three parties had 
distinguished advocates. Mr. Jowitt is said to have 
nade a very brilliant speech, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
to have impressed his audience by the solid constructive 
character of his contribution. But it is no derogation 
of the Liberal spokesmen to say that their remarkable 
victory in the division could not have been won if 
Liberalism had not stood in good repute in the Univer- 
sity. What Cambridge says to-day, Britain is likely to 
be saying in ten years, for undergraduate opinion is a 
fair sample of the opinion which spreads its influence 
through the whole community. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ECONOMY 


E have frequently deplored the undiscriminat- 
ing economy agitation which has been so 


prevalent during the last two years, based, as 
it has been, on one of the most palpable falsehoods that 
have ever been widely believed by the British middle- 
class publice—we mean the falsehood that our industrial 
difficulties are mainly or largely due to the high level of 
national taxation. We have also deprecated the ten- 
dency which Liberals of a certain school have displayed 
to aspire to the leadership of this essentially reactionary 
agitation. We very much doubt if they are right even 
in their calculation that this is the best way to rally 
electoral support. The public discernment is certainly 
imperfect, but it is not so completely non-existent as 
politicians sometimes seem to assume, and we do not 
think it likely that many people will be deceived by the 
suggestion that a Liberal Administration would cut 
down the total national expenditure more than a Con- 
servative Administration would do. Those who seek 
to foster this impression are speedily compelled to dis- 
claim any idea of curtailing the social services, of 
restricting the development of public health and educa- 
tion, or even of retrenching on productive expenditure 
like that of the Road Fund. On such matters Liberals 
cannot possibly claim to be more ‘** economical ”’ than 
the Conservatives ; do they not boast, with good reason, 
of their magnificent record of constructive (but expen- 
sive) social work in the pre-war decade? 

Now the truth is becoming fairly evident to the 
public that it is expenditure of this sort which is to-day 
the largest controllable factor in the national expendi- 
ture; or, to put it more accurately, the largest factor 
which can be controlled by appeal to such considera- 
tions as the importance of economy. Armament expen- 
diture amounts to an enormous sum; and there is no 
cause more important than the limitation of arma- 
ments. But armament expenditure turns mainly on 
large issues of policy, on such issues as have been raised 
by the Disarmament Conferences of the present year, 
difficult issues which must be considered on their merits, 
and on which a concern for economy is not nearly so 
important as a concern for peace. There is, indeed, 
something inappropriate and distasteful in treating the 
issue of Disarmament as though it were primarily a 
matter of reducing the income tax. To treat it so sug- 
gests that you have little real interest in the question. 
Yet the man who calls vociferously for a drastic reduc- 
tion in national expenditure, and disclaims at the same 
time any intention of interfering with the social ser- 
vices, &c., can do nothing except point to armaments, 
and suggest mysteriously that general administration 
still offers large scope for economies. This is a sheer 
imposture, as the public, we think, is beginning to 
realize. No, if a reduction in taxation is the one thing 
that matters, there is no escaping the conclusion that 
the party most likely to effect it to-day is the party 
which has the least tenderness for education, public 
health, the relief of rates, and the sanctity of the Road 
Fund. 

We doubt if Liberals will succeed in cultivating 
illusions on this matter. None the less, it is dangerous 
to try. Mr. Churchill’s unhappy experience is an excel- 
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lent illustration of the danger. In his first Budget, at 
the very time when by restoring the gold standard he 
was making inevitable and predictable the difficulties 
which he has since encountered, he held out hope of 
securing a progressive reduction in the national expen- 
diture of £10 millions a year. In vain has Mr. Churchill 
protested ever since that he never promised to reduce 
expenditure by this amount, that he only promised to 
try, and surely there was nothing reprehensible in that. 
He held out this hope, and he is judged and condemned 
by the standard which he himself set up. Instead of 
trying to outbid the Conservatives in such boomerang 
illusions, Liberals would do better, in our judgment, 
both for themselves and for the country, to expose the 
illusions of both the other parties. On the broad issue 
of social expenditure, Liberals are necessarily in a 
middle position between the Conservatives and Labour. 
A middle position is unsatisfactory in many ways; but 
its occupants have at least the advantage of being able, 
if they choose, to talk good sense; and the illusions 
which both the other parties cultivate have worn so 
threadbare as to make it by no means inconceivable 
that the public would prefer good sense just now to 
anything else. 

What are the opposing illusions to which we refer, 
and what is the good sense of the position? On the 
one hand, we say it is an illusion to suppose that 
national taxation and expenditure can be drastically 
reduced in the near future except by means of a 
reactionary social policy. And we further say that our 
national taxation, high as it is, is neither so oppressive 
to individuals nor so burdensome to industry as to 
justify a reactionary social policy. It is far more urgent 
to relieve rates than to relieve taxes. Public health 
work ought to develop continuously. We ought soon 
to make a further forward move in education. Such 
objects will fully absorb for many years any surplus 
resources which Chancellors of the Exchequer may have 
to spare, and should take precedence of any thought 
of reducing the income tax. 

On the other hand, it is equally an illusion to sup- 
pose that a series of new, ambitious, expensive social 
policies can be easily financed by imposing taxes which 
fall only on the “idle rich.’? That is the favourite 
Labour illusion. It explains the tenacity with which 
the Capital Levy retained its place in the Labour pro- 
gramme, long after it had ceased to be a feasible pro- 
ject. And it lies behind the curious *‘ surtax ”’ proposal 
by which the Capital Levy has now been superseded. 
This proposal seems to have caused extreme alarm in 
many breasts. It is indeed, in our view, a thoroughly 
bad proposal; but in precisely its most unsound 
features there lies a significant indication of the real 
Labour attitude towards taxation, which might console 
the gentlemen who write letters to the TrmEs. 

Note first the preference for putting the proposal 
forward as a brand-new tax, instead of simply saying 
** We propose to raise the rate of tax on unearned 
incomes.”’ Note, second, that it is not proposed to 
increase the taxation on earned incomes, however large. 
Note, further, the very generous exemption limit—a 
man’s first £500 investment income is to be exempt, 
even though he has an earned income of £5,000 or 
£10,000 a year. Note, further, the provision that the 
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tax, which is to average 2s. in the £, is to be graduated, 
suggesting that those with up to £1,000 a year of un- 
earned income will escape very lightly. Note, finally, 
how Mr. Ramsay MacDonald hastens to underline this 
in his speeches. ‘* As a matter of fact, I believe every- 
body with an unearned income below £750 or £1,000 
is, on the balance, going to be in pocket by the 
proposal.”’ 

All this makes the surtax, in our judgment, an 
anomalous and unworkable proposition. There are 
cogent administrative objections to complicating our 
none too simple system by introducing a third distinct 
tax on income, based on principles which cut right 
across those of income tax and super-tax. The addition 
of the surtax would carry absurdly far the dis- 
crimination between earned and investment income. 
But the most serious point is that it would push gradua- 
tion, in the case of investment income, beyond all 
prudent limits. The surtax, graduated be it remem- 
bered, would be added to an income tax and a steeply 
graduated super-tax which already take 10s. in the £ 
from the largest incomes. Whether or not this would 
seriously diminish saving, it must inevitably stimulate 
every form of tax-evasion and tax-avoidance—residence 
abroad, resort to some evasion ‘“* trust ”’ or the simple 
expedient of dividing part of your capital among your 
children. The high exemption limit of the surtax would 
strengthen its influence in this direction. It would, 
for example, suggest pointedly to every rich man the 
desirability of transferring at least £500 a year to each 
of his children. In so far as this happened, not only 
would the yield from the surtax disappoint expecta- 
tions; the existing super-tax revenue would suffer too. 

We have previously shown that, quite apart from 
this consideration, the claim that the surtax would 
bring in £85 millions is a gross exaggeration, and that 
not more than £40 millions would be obtained unless 
the tax were applied to company reserves. It is mani- 
fest that the yield must be put very much lower still 
when we take account of tax-avoidance and tax-evasion. 
It might even approach vanishing point, the loss on 
super-tax proving commensurate with the surtax yield. 
Now this question of the yield is important. The 
Labour Party, as we have said, wish to persuade them- 
selves and the electorate that a large increase of social 
expenditure can be financed without hitting anyone ex- 
cept the ‘* idle rich.’’ And this is an illusion. If we 
wish to raise a large additional revenue, the burden 
must be spread much more widely; it must extend to 
earned incomes and to people of comparatively small 
means. So steep, indeed, is our present graduation 
that probably the least objectionable course would be 
a simple increase in the standard rate of income tax. 

Now that is a step from which we may well shrink ; 
and it is fairly evident that the Labour Party shrink 
from it almost as much as anyone else. That is the 
real significance of the curious form of the surtax project, 
and the exaggerated estimates of its yield. They wish 
to suggest that they can make omelettes without 
breaking eggs. 

The good sense of the matter is that the financial 
position is fundamentally unpleasant. On the one 
hand, the direct taxpayer must continue to carry a 
heavy burden, without any early prospect of relief. 
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On the other hand, the possibilities of further progress 
in the sphere of social reform are necessarily limited. 
This unsatisfactory position is not attributable, as it 
has become fashionable to say, to the inherent waste- 
fulness of democracy. It represents the fact that the 
war has left us with a large burden of National Debt, 
and that we have increased the real burden of that 
debt by deflation, culminating in the return to the gold 
standard. The last people, indeed, who are entitled to 
complain of the failure to reduce taxation are the 
austere advocates of ‘** sound finance.”’ 


THE CANON AND THE BISHOP 


’'*~ HE scene that occurred at St. Paul’s last week is one 
of those curious incidents that seem from time to 
time to awake the Church of England from its decent . 

and well-ordered respectability into a new and rather 

feverish life. The scene was in every way a strange one. 

The Sunday morning service was nearing its end. The 

order of Morning Prayer had been said or sung. The 

preacher, a learned and venerable Bishop, had been ushered 
into the pulpit, and the congregation—the usual Sunday 
morning congregation—was waiting for him to begin his 
sermon, while the organ played the soft and rather meander- 
ing music that is appropriate at such times. Suddenly from 
the West end of the church came a murmur of voices and 
the shuffling of feet, and a crowd of young people of both 
sexes, variously estimated at from three hundred to five 
hundred in all, began to make its way in a hurried but 
orderly fashion up the church. A remarkable intrusion : 
young people in these days do not generally come in such 
numbers to hear a sermon. More remarkable still was the 
appearance at their head of a venerable clerical figure—an 
honorary Canon of the Church—robed in cassock and sur- 
plice. The rest of the story is familiar. When the Canon 
reached the steps of the temporary choir, he turned to 
face the congregation and began reading from a paper in 
his hand a ** solemn denunciation and protest ’’ against the 
false and heretical teaching of Ernest William Barnes, 

Doctor of Science, Bishop of Birmingham, who stood there 

in the pulpit ‘* with bowed head and a pained look ”’ wait- 

ing to begin his sermon. 


‘‘In the name of God, Amen. I, George Russell 
Bullock-Webster, Clerk in Holy Orders, Master of Arts, 
Rector of St. Michael Royal in the City and Diocese of 
London, and Honorary Canon of the Cathedral Church 
of Ely, do here and now, in the presence of this con- 
gregation,”’ 


so the Canon began; while the congregation strained their 
ears to hear what he wished to say. But very soon it 
became impossible. As the Canon’s voice rose, the organ 
boomed louder and deeper, stifling all other sounds. For a 
long time the unequal contest continued, till at last the 
whole document had been read; and, praying that God in 
His infinite mercy would grant the Bishop a speedy repen- 
tance, the Canon and his three hundred or five hundred 
followers trooped out of the Cathedral, to celebrate a 
solemn Mass of Reparation in the Church of St. Michael 
Royal, E.C. 

But strange as was the scene in St. Paul’s, the sequel 
has been stranger still. The brawling Canon has been 
acclaimed on al] sides as a hero of the Church, while the 
poor Bishop, with his bowed head and pained look, has 
been held up to our reprobation as the wicked cause of all 
the trouble. No doubt the Canon’s method was rather 
violent. ‘‘ I feel bound to point out to you,”’ writes the 
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Bishop of London, ‘‘ that the course you took is really 
indefensible,”? and the Canon replies that he need scarcely 
assure him that he accepts his Lordship’s reproof “ in all 
due submission ’’—none the less so, because of “‘ the gen- 
tleness of its wording.” He finds, however, he says, some 
little alleviation for the pain of his Bishop’s censure in 
the telegrams, letters, and verbal communications which he 
has received from thousands of “‘ grateful and gladdened 
people,” who have recognized that there was no other 
effectual way of drawing attention to the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham’s ‘* profane utterances.’? The poor Bishop too 
receives messages from his supporters, but the attitude of 
the authorities of the Church, and especially of his brother 
Bishops, is cold and almost hostile. From the Bishop of 
Durham and Bishop Gore, from the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of Southwark, the chorus of condemnation 
comes. Most crushing of all is the reply of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the open letter which the injured Bishop 
addressed to him, After condemning in two brief sentences 
the ‘* unseemly incident *” in St. Paul’s—as the kind of 
proceeding by which the cause of truth cannot be ‘* reason- 
ably set forward ’’—the Archbishop proceeds to examine 
through a whole column of the Times the reasons for the 
fierce indignation which the good Bishop has aroused, and 
concludes by suggesting to him that he should endeavour 
for the future to ‘* walk in lowliness and meekness.’’ Not 
to Job himself was more candid advice given. 

In one respect indeed the Bishop appears to be found 
innocent of the charges made against him. The chief 
ground of the Canon’s denunciation and protest was that 
the Bishop’s teaching was false and heretical, and the 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Canterbury were 
called upon ‘* to try the said Bishop in respect of these 
heretical and profane utterances, and, if he be found guilty, 
forthwith to depose him and cast him out of the Church 
of God until such time as he do repent himself and recant 
his grievous errors.’’ Of all this the Archbishop says not a 
word. He refers indeed to the Bishop’s ** gorilla sermons ”’ 

sermons that are obviously against the tenets of a Church 
which bases itself on the impregnable rock of Holy Scrip- 
ture—but appears rather to like them. The Bishop, it 
seems, had had the temerity to say that mankind is derived 
from an apelike stock. Well; what of that? the Arch- 
bishop answers. For the last fifty years we have all known 
it. Even the Bishop’s teaching about the Sacraments is 
not found to be heretical or false. It would be difficult in- 
deed to condemn it on that score, so long as the famous 
black rubric remains in the Prayer Book. But if the Bishop 
has not been guilty of heretical teaching he is charged with 
another, and scarcely less serious, offence. He has for- 
gotten the importance of style in controversy. In his zeal 
for the truth he has neglected discretion. In his legitimate 
desire to denounce the few in the Church of England who 
hold the false doctrine of Transubstantiation, he has been 
led to speak of the Sacrament—not erroneously, that is not 
suggested—but in a way which gives real offence to devout 
Churchmen and Churchwomen ; he has *‘ wounded the souls 
of honest and faithful men.”’ To this charge there is really 
no defence. The Bishop has, no doubt, used language 
which he had much better not have used, and said things 
which may be perfectly true but are not tactful for a Bishop 
to say. So for the moment the controversy ends, 
with honours to the Archbishop. The Canon is reported 
to have expressed the hope that his protest would not end 
in smoke. Sensible people will be inclined to think that 
it is the best thing that could happen to it. 


Postcript.—The second ‘* open letter ’? addressed by 
Dr. Barnes to the Archbishop, which appeared too late to 
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be noticed in this article, carries the controversy, no doubt, 
a step further. The doctrine of evolution, says the Bishop, 
is now tacitly accepted; but what of the doctrine of the 
real presence of Christ in the Sacrament? What exactly is 
meant by that? Perhaps, after all, the little scene in 
St. Paul’s may turn out to be an incident of no slight 
importance in the rather chequered history of the 
Established Church. 


WILL M. POINCARE GO LEFT? 


Paris, OCTOBER 24TH, 1927. 


HE national congress of the Radical Party is meeting 

in Paris this week, and on Thursday in next week the 

autumn session of Parliament will begin. I doubt 
whether the Radical congress will do anything to clear up 
the political situation which could hardly be more con- 
fused than it is. The general election is due in six months 
and he would be a bold man who ventured to prophesy the 
conditions in which it will be held. It is the general opinion 
that the Left will gain, for the country is not in a con- 
tented frame of mind, but what sort of Left? The Radicals 
believe single-member constituencies to be favourable to 
them, no doubt with some reason, but it is difficult not to 
think that, if they go into the election as opponents of the 
Government in which they are represented, the ambiguity 
of their position will do them harm. Yet I should be 
much surprised if the Radical congress did anything against 
the ‘* National Union.’? M. Poincaré’s policy of prolong- 
ing financial uncertainty has brilliantly succeeded, and he 
has the Radicals in a cleft stick. He threatened them the 
other day that, if they dared to revolt, they would wreck 
the franc and plunge the national finances into chaos. 

Nevertheless, the present Government may not last 
until the general election in its present form. It is not to 
M. Poincaré’s own interest that it should, for the ** National 
Union *’ could hardly survive an election in which its com- 
ponent parts had been fighting one another, especially if 
the election resulted in a victory for the Left, and, if he 
went into the election as Prime Minister of the Govern- 
ment of ** National Union,’’ he would disappear with it. 
So, although I make no prophecy, it would not surprise me 
if M. Poincaré made an opportunity of getting rid of his 
Right Wing, more probably early next year than before 
the end of this. The ordinary session of Parliament will 
begin, according to the Constitution, on January 10th, 
and between then and the general election there will be 
time for a change. 

There have been many symptoms recently of an inten- 
tion on M. Poincaré’s part to move to the Left, and there 
are many reasons why he should. It is his best chance o! 
remaining in power after the general election, for it would 
make a Radical victory a victory for M. Poincaré. It is 
his best chance of dishing M. Briand—and Briandism. For 
there is a Briandism—a view of foreign policy and inter- 
national relations peculiar to M. Briand and accepted by 
no party as a whole. During the last fifteen months M. 
Poiucaré has completely dished M. Briand, who has had 
to climb down again in the Rakovsky affair. M. Briand did 
not wish M. Rakovsky to go and, as in the Thoiry affair, 
bit off more than he could chew. He announced to M. 
Chicherin on September 4th, through M. Jean Herbette, 
that the incident was closed, but M. Poincaré soon re- 
opened it by a vigorous campaign in the Matin, during M. 
Briand’s absence at Geneva, and M. Briand had to throw 
over M. Rakovsky and eat his own words to save Franco- 
Russian diplomatic relations. That M. Briand has lost 
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prestige is certain, but he is still hoping that the general 
election will be a Locarno election and that the country will 
vote for Locarno. 

M. Poincareé’s interest is that foreign policy should not 
be a main issue in the election and, if he can make terms 
with the Radicals, he can probably succeed in that aim. 
The Radicals have given no support to M. Briand and care 
much more about electoral ‘* cookery,’’ as the French say, 
than about international politics. It is significant that 
the VoLonTE, which clamours for a new political party and 
a party with a practical programme—a Utopian ideal in 
France—should have included in the very mixed salad of 
names suggested as a nucleus, those of M. Henry de 
Jouvenel—one of the chief opponents of Locarno—and M. 
Tardieu, but not that of M. Briand. This suggests that 
M. Briand’s stock is low. 

In addition to the immediate reasons, M. Poincaré has 
a very strong permanent reason for wishing to conciliate 
the Left. Anybody who has carefully observed his conduct 
during the last few years must have seen that he lives in 
constant terror of being brought to book for his share of 
the responsibility for the war. The danger lies only on 
the Left, for the Right will never attack him on that ground, 
whatever he does. Safety therefore lies in shutting the 
mouths of the Left. 

Should M. Poincaré succeed in coming to terms with 
the Radicals and throwing over the Right, he would no 
doubt get his own way in foreign policy, which is, of 
course, as it has been from the moment that he became 
Prime Minister, his chief aim. He might even keep M. 
Briand, who could easily adapt himself to the changed 
situation. From the European point of view, then, which 
is what concerns us, the situation in France is disquieting. 
No doubt, should M. Poincaré make the attempt that I 
have suggested as possible, there would be a certain danger 
in it, such as a possible combination of the Right and the 
Socialists against the Government on some question or 
other, but the support of a certain number of Radicals 
would be necessary to make such a combination dangerous 
and, if the electoral success of the Radicals were assured, 
it would probably not be forthcoming. The Socialists, in 
my opinion, hold the key to the situation. They could 
checkmate M. Poincaré by agreeing at once to take office 
with or without the Radicals, in the event of a victory of 
the Left in the general election. It would mean losing 
some votes to the Communists, but they will lose votes to 
the Communists in any case. The future of the French 
Socialist Party is to replace the Radical Party as the great 
bourgeois party of the Left, and there is no sense in con- 
tinuing to profess revolutionary theories that the Socialists 
have not the smallest intention of ever attempting to put 
into practice. 

It is a pity that at this important juncture in French 
politics, there should be so much ambiguity abcut English 
opinion. Viscount Cecil’s last speech is taken here as a 
whole-hearted adhesion to the anti-Briandist French policy 
of stereotyping the territorial status quo in Europe, and 
has excited hopes that England may after all guarantee 
the Polish corridor and the numerous Alsace-Lorraines with 
which the Peace Treaties have peppered the Continent. It 
is assumed here that, if a Labour Government comes into 
power in England, the Protocol is safe. Accuracy is not 
a strong point of the French Press, and all the papers re- 
joice that the Labour Party has included the Protocol in its 

programme, whereas, if I am not mistaken, that pro- 
gramme merely accepted the ** fundamental principles ”? of 
the Protocol. The Liberal manifesto on foreign policy, 
which is at least definite and concrete, is a welcome con- 
trast, but even it has been to some extent misrepresented in 
the French Press. I am sure that, in the opinion of the 
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authors of the Protocol, its most important fundamental 
principle is the fixation of the status quo. Does the Labour 
Party stand for that against the revision of the Treaties 
where they need revision? For my part, I doubt whether 
any British Government, Labour or other, would dare to 
ask the British people to acept the Protocol as it stands, 
and, if that be so, the more clearly it is said the better. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has done a great service to Europe 
by declaring that we will guarantee no more frontiers. 
Nothing could be more injurious to Anglo-French relations 
in the future than to mislead French opinion on this point 
by any ambiguity. 

There is a chance that, if English opinion were unani- 
mous in supporting the Locarno policy, it would win the 
day here. What is needed is the certainty that England will 
accept no other policy but that of co-operation between 
England, France, and Germany, which is the only basis 
of peace and the only path to the United States of Europe. 
If it is believed that England may yet accept the Protocol, 
Locarno will probably be beaten. And that will not mean a 
victory for the Protocol. Does anybody imagine that any 
German Government will accept it? Would any English- 
man accept as a permanent arrangement the existence of 
a strip of foreign territory cutting England in two, which 
one had to cross to go from London to Manchester? For 
four years we regarded the Germans as incarnate devils. 
Now we expect them to behave like angels. Do let us at 
last recognize that they are just human beings like our- 
selves. 

It is a delusion to suppose that even the Protocol would 
satisfy the French demand for ‘* security.”? And it is a 
delusion to suppose that the Protocol would induce France 
to disarm. France, according to M. Poincaré, has already 
** spontaneously ”? disarmed—by reducing the period of 
military service from three years to eighteen months. And 
that is all that the French mean by disarmament. Or 
rather disarmament will be complete when the period has 
been reduced to a year, but that will not happen until 
France has a professional standing army considerably larger 
than the army allowed to Germany by the Treaty, in addi- 
tion to a conscript army consisting of the whole able-bodied 
male population. This is ‘*‘ disarmament on a_ peace 
footing.” 

Two speeches delivered yesterday, one by M. Pain- 
levé, the other by M. Henry de Jouvenel, were illuminating. 
M. Painlevé’s theme was: Si vis pacem, para bellum. The 
only way for France to secure peace, he said, was to be too 
strong for anybody to attack her. The guarantees of the 
Pact of Locarno, it will be observed, count for nothing. 
M. Paul-Boncour had already told us that French arma- 
ments differed from all others, because they were never 
used for any but defensive purposes. M. Painlevé im- 
proved on that. He said that the French ‘* military 
organization,”’ although ‘‘ formidable ’ for defence, was 
incapable of being used for ** any enterprise of imperialism 
or conquest.’? One would like to know how it is done. 

M. de Jouvenel said what M. Painlevé implied—that 
Locarno is not enough. The Pacts of Locarno, in his 
opinion, are worthless because the signatories signed them 
with different ideas and drew different conclusions from 
them. For France, they were the recognition of the fron- 
tiers of Versailles, for England ‘‘ the baptismal name of a 
consortium of Great Powers,’”’ for Germany “‘ a means of 
recovering her liberty of expansion in the East.”? If guar- 
antees so explicit and so absolute as those of the Pact of 
Locarno are not enough, no guarantees will be enough, not 
even those of the Protocol. Could France by any means 
known to man be given more complete “ security ’’ than 
she now has on her Eastern frontier? 
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This is the sort of thing that is encouraged, whether 
voluntarily or not, by Viscount Cecil and the British Labour 
Party. If we are to make any progress towards permanent 
peace, this ** security ’’ nonsense must be knocked on the 
head. There are frontiers in Europe that cannot and ought 
not to be secure, and that a hundred Protocols will not 
make secure. As surely as the sun will rise to-morrow, they 
will be altered sooner or later by force if they are not 
altered by peaceful means, And any attempt to prevent 
their revision will but precipitate the catastrophe. The 
sooner the Poles—to take only one example—are made to 
understand that they can never have security for their 
present frontiers, the better for them and for everybody. 

Rosert DELL. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


N his notable speech for the League of Nations Union on 

Monday Mr. Lloyd George was returning to his political 

origins, and renewing the sources of his power. My first 
memory of him is of his leading an attack on swollen 
armaments at a:'meeting of the Nationa] Liberal Federation. 
He was then a young man, on the threshold of his career. 
At that moment he was unpopular, and he gloried in un- 
popularity for a fine cause. He will be plentifully abused 
in certain quarters, both here and on the Continent, for 
the Queen’s Hall speech, which was, considering everything, 
an amazingly bold and outspoken utterance. He said, with 
perfect truth, that there is far too much reticence and com- 
placency—he might have added frivolous ignorance—about 
the causes of friction on the Continent that will inevitably 
bring on another war unless the authority of the League 
can be made to prevail. There followed a most impressive 
summary of the threats to peace that hang over us like a 
gathering storm. These things are the commonplaces of the 
peace platform. We have all heard them until familiarity 
almost robs them of their terrors. But coming from Mr. 
Lloyd George, who, after all, ought to know both what the 
Peacemakers of Versailles intended and what Europe has 
made of their work, this litany of errors and omissions was 
extraordinarily ominous. There were two declarations 
which from his mouth came home with great force to every- 
one who listened. It was always intended that the League 
should have power to revise the frontiers of the Peace 
Treaties where experience has shown that they are unjust. 
Again, the disarmament of Germany was unquestionably 
intended to be the preliminary to general disarmament—a 
promise, he said, which has been ‘“* flagrantly broken.” 
There will be a fresh outburst of indignation against him in 
What he said is the truth, and cannot be denied. 

* 


~ * 


France. 


If there have been suspicions, however gratuitous, that 
Mr. Lloyd George is lukewarm in the cause of the League 
of which he was one of the creators, this passionate utter- 
ance must destroy them. His great achievements as War 
Minister were in reality off the true course of his career, and 
out of tune with his essential spirit. He began as a minister 
of peace and his hatred of war was only intensified in the 
mournful glory of victory. This speech marks his resump- 
tion on the world stage of his old réle. It was a sombre, 
disturbing speech. There was not a gleam of vivacity in it. 
It was indeed a series of commonplaces, which derived all 
their weight from the man who spoke them, The orator’s 
magic was at work, of course, giving emotional force to 
these broad, simple, and terrifying statements, but it was 
for once subordinate. ‘* So long as you have great arma- 
ments, you will have great wars.”’ That is the root of the 
matter, yet as one reads the words, it seems that anyone 
might have said them. Under the direct spell of the 
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speaker it did not seem so. They then struck one as what 
they are—a tremendous reality. It is a convention to praise 
the dramatic skill of the orator—the only speaker among 
us who can lay a spell and bring crowds round the doors of 
a hall. But there was more in it than platform tricks and 
graces. The fundamental pacifism of Mr. Lloyd George, 
strengthened by all his accretion of experience and know- 
ledge from the war and the post-war years, filled his speech 
with passion that made his hearers silent and even afraid. 
Rhetoric, however elaborate, and acting, however consum- 
mate, cannot achieve such an effect. Something more is 
wanted, and it was there. 
” * * 

We have all learned by experience to beware of the 
optimism of Mr. Churchill. He is and has always been in- 
corrigibly buoyant, in whatever party he happened to be 
at the moment. In the war his buoyancy was a positive 
menace. I know that I came in the end to read his ebulli- 
tions of pugnacious confidence with a sort of superstitious 
dread. Within a few days the truculent speech was almost 
certain to be followed by news of some disaster. He has 
changed his party but not his temperament, and it is im- 
portant in reading his speeches to follow his own advice 
and ‘* make allowances for temperament.”’ If I were a Con- 
servative I should not derive much encouragement from the 
Nottingham speech, with its boisterous optimism. It is not 
merely that not so long ago he was making the same kind 
of speech for the Liberals. It is that one feels that, with 
all his brilliant gifts, his judgment is radically bad. Read- 
ing or hearing that everything is well with the Tory Party, 
and that no Government has ever lost so little of publie 
confidence, &c., the wise Conservative, knowing his 
Churchill, will begin to feel uneasy. Mr. Churchill 
is not forcing the note in the manner of the con- 
vert over-anxious to prove his orthodoxy: this kind 
of flippant aggression is natural to him. When 
he answers the Liberal preparations for the next 
election with a jaunty ‘* Let ’em all come,”’ he is indulging 
his native schoolboyish vein. It means nothing, and the 
last people who should be impressed by it are his Conserva- 
tive friends. There never was a less safe guide to political 
realities. In a political sham fight he is splendid. 

” * * 

The innocent cause of the storm in the Anglican Church 
is the ‘* wistful agnostic,’? mentioned by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, in the famous “ gorilla sermons.’’ If 
Anglican doctrine can be put upon a sound scientific basis, 
the agnostic, the Bishop suggested, may cease to be wistful, 
and will enter the fold. I doubt myself whether this con- 
troversy will help towards this end. The agnostic onlooker, 
if indeed he is entitled to an opinion about this domestic 
quarrel, is taking only a detached and slightly malicious 
interest in it. Having ‘* interviewed ”’ a typical (but not 
wistful) agnostic, I gather he inclines to the side of the 
Bishop, whom he regards as an able and honest man, At 
the same time he is not at all willing to accept the Bishop’s 
doctrinal scheme as sufficient for his (the agnostic’s) needs. 
For the Bishop, while swallowing evolution, does still (if 
he is understood aright) except the spirit of man from the 
normal working of natural causation. Evolution is true, 
but must be supplemented by special Divine intervention 
or creation at some stage in its history. This, of course, 
will not do at all for our wistful agnostic. This latter 
naturally vehemently dislikes the beliefs and behaviour of 
the Bishop’s Anglo-Catholic enemies. There is nothing 
‘‘ wistful ”? about his attitude towards them. Nor is he 
impressed by the diplomacy of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in administering a deft rebuke to the Bishop for 
his ecclesiastical bad manners. To our detached observer 
it seems that the Bishop was using a much-needed plain- 
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ness of speech when he described Transubstantiation as 
magic, and he would seem to be on perfectly safe orthodox 
ground. The rift in the Church over this question seems 
to be far too deep and vital to be plastered over with 
polite suppressions. Here the Bishop probably has all the 
agnostics, wistful or otherwise, on his side. They would 
readily admit that it is after all a sign of vitality in the 
Church that it is possible once more to stir up real excite- 
ment over doctrine. All the same, one may repeat one’s 
impression that the unbeliever will not be encouraged over- 
much to take a hand in the row. Life seems to be more 
peaceful outside. 
* * * 

There have been disquieting rumours of late concern- 
ing Lord Oxford’s health. The clubs have been talking, 
while the newspapers were wisely silent. Rumour was 
lying once more. It was delightful to read the other day 
of Lord Oxford walking about in York, if not with his old 
vigour perhaps, in excellent health of body, and in 
unabated vigour of mind. A commentator born and bred 
in Yorkshire joins with especial heartiness in the congratu- 
lations to the veteran who embodies the finest qualities of 
the Yorkshireman. The rich rotundity of the Asquithian 
eloquence never disguised or blunted the radical simplicity 
and directness of his character. (The famous diction has 
sometimes a delightfully humorous effect. What could be 
more amusing or characteristic than Lord Oxford’s refer- 
ence to his health : ‘* My body and legs after some unusual 
and disconcerting vagaries are once more within measurable 
distance of being a mobile and workable machine ”’?) Lord 
Oxford is indeed one of the most downright of men. It is 
pleasant to find Yorkshiremen gathering to honour him. 
As he said, no community in England has ‘‘a stronger, more 
ineffaceable sense of the common stock and common speech 
and common self-esteem.”? Looking back over the long 
road, the old man nearing the end of the journey sent us all 
a cheering message of robust hopefulness. It has never 
been Lord Oxford’s way to allow the spring of the will to 
be weakened by brooding over what he called ‘‘ the spec- 
tacular follies and stupidities of mankind.”’ 


* * * 


May I take a hand for a moment in the “* quarrelsome 
game ”’ which Sir Michael Sadler has opened in naming 
the twenty most beautiful cities? I quarrel with him at 
once for his omission of London from the list. This simply 
will not do. It is not mere insularity that resents the 
inclusion of Paris and the rejection of London. To narrow 
the discussion—London is high in the rank of beauty for 
her greenery alone. She has the most exquisite, the softest, 
the most companionable green spaces of any city in the 
world. She has what Paris has not, the ravishing charm of 
a soft poetizing atmosphere—an adorable, misty air which 
is more to me than all the sharp brilliance of Paris. Sir 
Michael Sadler must make room for London, and then we 
will begin to play his game. This settled, and looking down 
his list, one cannot quarrel much with the supremacy of 
Rome, still after all the mauling of modern ‘“* improve- 
ments ’? the incomparable place. Siena, which he puts 
fourth, I would place next to Rome, for of all the towns 
I have seen this is the most wonderful evocation of the past, 
and satisfies the sense of strangeness to the fullest extent. 
Fortunately it has not paid modern greed to destroy the 
stubborn solidarity of her palaces, and there is no scope 
on her hill for abominable new accretions. Edinburgh 
deserves a higher place, and Oxford should come not last 
but near the top. I do not understand his enthusiasm for 
Bath, a place better to read about than to see. And return- 
ing to France I would boldly and without evidence sup- 
port the claims of Avignon, which I know, against those 
of Stockholm or Budapest which I have not seen, and do 
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not very much desire to see. Of course, to make an accept- 
able list of twenty of the world’s loveliest cities is as im- 
possible as to compose the ideal menu. Compiling com- 
petitive lists of the twenty most beautiful towns in one 
long slice of England is occupation enough to keep us all 
happily quarrelling for the rest of our lives. 

* * * 

** Ninon de |’Enclos, that remarkable Frenchwoman 
of the seventeenth century, and author of ‘ Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses.’ ’”’ This scrap of literary information caught 
my eye to-day in a famous newspaper which I will not 
name. I was much interested, for only three weeks ago 
I bought the masterpiece mentioned from the bookstall on 
Avignon station. The two little green-backed volumes kept 
me enthralled with the writer’s consummate art all the 
way home to England. I had always attributed the author- 
ship to a certain Laclos. We live and learn. 

* * * 

A correspondent who has read my recent comments 
on the new Merchandise Marks Act and the marking. 
of foreign eggs sends me the following: ‘* A distinguished 
stock breeder in Denmark with whom I have had the 
honour of dining tells me that in addition to stamping 
those of his eggs destined for the British patriots’ breakfast- 
table with the legend ‘ Laid in Denmark,’ or whatever the 
proper legend is, he has prepared a rubber stamp, designed 
to enhance the effectiveness of the glad tidings, which in 
very bold characters will supplement ‘ Laid in Denmark ° 
with ‘ Buy Danish Eggs.’ According to my informant 
nothing in the Act forbids his doing so.” 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Sir,—I agree with you in thinking that we need to be 
very careful indeed about adopting new electoral systems 
such as Proportional Representation if any such system 
necessarily made it ‘‘ more difficult to secure responsible 
coherent government ’’ with a reasonable degree of security 
of tenure. But I cannot help thinking also that we need 
to be very careful about rejecting the advantages of that 
system if it can be shown to be compatible with that legiti- 
mate requirement. 

I assume advantages in the system, and the first advan- 
tage I would instance is that, as it seems to me, if the indis- 
pensable corollary of the adoption of the system were duly 
recognized, it would be the best means of securing that 
requirement. The corollary which I have in mind is that 
we should abandon the tradition by which a Government is 
expected to resign on an adverse vote on any matter that 
they consider to be vital, and in its place follow the rule that 
no Government ought to resign except on an express vote of 
want of confidence—not even then, perhaps, unless the 
majority reached a given proportion. All that should be 
expected of an honourable Government after any adverse 
vote is that they should accept the vote without apology and 
without comment, and pass on to the next business. This, 
no doubt, involves recognition of the fact that the two-party 
system has passed away for good, and many will agree with 
the view expressed by Viscount Grey in his recent admirable 
address on Democracy that the forces that have brought 
about the present system are much more likely to make for 
a four-party system than to lead to a reverse movement. 

For the sake of brevity, I will ask leave to mention only 
two other advantages of the system for which I am pleading, 
with a derivative advantage of the second. 

First, Proportional Representation would for the first 
time give us that ‘‘ full representative parliamentary govern- 
ment ’’ towards which Viscount Grey recognizes a gradual 
progress in the history of the British race. 

Second, it would give us the chance of getting a larger 
proportion of a type of member that would be highly bene- 
ficial ir. any legislative assembly, eager to vote only for what 
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they thought right, but unwilling to face the heckling of mere 
party politicians. In our present constituencies how many 
are apt to exclaim with irritation that what they would most 
like to do is to vote against all the candidates! P.R. gives 
these voters a much better chance of finding candidates for 
whom it would be a pleasure to record their votes.— 
Yours, &c., Geo. G. CHISHOLM. 
12, Hallhead Road, Edinburgh. 
October 22nd, 1927. 

‘Mr. Chisholm’s suggestion that Governments should 
accept adverse votes ‘‘ without apology and without com- 
ment ’’ even on matters ‘‘ that they consider to be vital,” 
and should resign only upon an express vote of no con- 
fidence, seems to us an odd method of securing responsible 
coherent government. What must we expect under such con- 
ditions? Measures rejected which administrative experience 
has shown to be essential; amendments carried which 
administrative experience has shown to be unworkable ; 
schemes adopted which involve expenditure, the taxes re- 
quired to defray that expenditure thrown out; a state of 
hopeless confusion, of which the Government can wash its 
hands by saying: ‘‘It would have been all right, if you 
had allowed us to have our way.’’ It is hard to conceive of 
anything more opposed to responsible coherent government. 

No; we must face the fact that the first condition of 
responsible govérnment under parliamentary conditions is 
that a Government should be able to rely—within limits—on 
the support of a stable parliamentary majority. 

—Ep., NATION. | 


Srr,—In your article on ‘‘ Mr. Shaw and Mussolini *’ you 
write that the two-party system in this country has now 
disappeared, or is in danger. You regret this, and have in 
the past frequently pressed for a return to two-party con- 
ditions. Your present view is more in agreement with the 
political situation as it actually exists, and also with the 
declaration of Viscount Grey in his recent address on demo- 


cracy that ‘‘ the forces that have brought about the three- 


party system are much more likely to go on to make four 
parties than to reverse their energy and enable us to revert 
to two.”’ 


At least three parties have contested each of the post-war 
elections. In two of these elections a minority of the voters 
has secured a clear majority in the House of Commons. 
The present Government in its social, industrial, and foreign 
policy has carried out pledges which were endorsed by a 
minority of the people. Government, it is true, has functioned 
smoothly, not only because the Government party has a 
majority in the House of Commons, but because the Govern- 
ment party can rely on the support of a similar majority 
in the Upper House. Suppose, however, by a very possible 
change of fortune, a party which is in a minority in the 
country and which is antagonistic to the House of Lords, 
gets the same overwhelming majority in the House of Com- 
mons as the present Government. A great constitutional con- 
flict would seem to be inevitable. We have thought little 
about it, but government by a minority contains the greatest 
perils for our representative system, in spite of the fact that 
your condition of ‘‘ responsible coherent government ’’ may 
be fully attained. I suggest that the present system of elec- 
tion under which the country may be placed in the power 
first of one minority and then of another, will progressively 
sap the strength from our representative system and may re- 
sult in bringing it to a catastrophic end. 

The fair representation of different parties is the only 
way of safety, and it is the only way by which true majority 
government can be secured. If parties are so divided in the 
electorate that none has a clear majority, similar conditions 
will and ought to prevail in the House of Commons. It does 
not necessarily follow that there should be a Coalition 
Government, but whether the Executive contains members 
of one party only, or of more than one party, there will in 
either case be a greater approach to genuine democratic 
government. For, with fair representation, the Government, 
in interpreting and in co-operating with Parliament, will 
interpret more correctly the wishes of the nation. 

There is a world of truth in Lord Lochee’s qualification 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems 
in 1910: ‘‘I do not believe,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that the cause of 
good government is bound up with the maintenance of a 
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distorted representation, or that British statesmanship would 
be unable to cope with the problems which a better system 
might bring in its train.’’ The first step is to think out now, 
not two years hence, the problems in government which the 
presence of three parties involves. It is my view that it was 
our failure to do so before 1923 that led to the speedy collapse 
of the Parliament elected in that year. A far-seeing Italian 
Senator, the editor of the leading review in Italy, was urging 
his countrymen in 1921 to think out these problems; his 
warning was little regarded, and again, it was failure to 
think out these problems that helped to pave the way for 
Mussolini.—yYours, &c., JOHN H. HUMPHREYS. 
82, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
October 24th, 1927. 


[We have not in any way abandoned our hope that the 
essence of the two-party system may be restored in this 
country before long ; though it is impossible to foresee at the 
moment how this will come about.—Ed., NaTIon.] 


THE MACMILLAN COMMITTEE 


Sir,—There seems to be a certain amount of misunder- 
standing current as to the origin of the Committee of 
Inquiry on Street Offences recently appointed by the Home 
Secretary. May I be allowed to make clear the following 
points? 

1. Following on the Public Places (Order) Bill introduced 
by Lady Astor in the Commons in July, 1925—a Bill prepared 
by the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene—a request 
for this Committee of Inquiry was brought before the Home 
Secretary in November of that year, not by ‘‘ women’s 
organizations,’"’ but by the same Association, which is a 
society of both men and women. The deputation which we 
took to the Home Secretary had the important support of 
forty-two societies, eighteen of them representing men as 
well as women. 

2. The ground of our ‘‘ complaint ’’ was not only that 
the laws regarding solicitation both in themselves and in their 
administration treat unjustly a certain number of women— 
or rather in most cases, young girls ; but that, in any case 
and as regards any person, conviction on uncorroborated 
police evidence is a very questionable and dangerous prac- 
tice. The deputation were not all agreed as to the right solu- 
tion of this difficulty, but were all united as to the urgent 
need for thorough inquiry. Our Bill required and provided 
for the evidence of the aggrieved person. 

The issue in our minds was never one only of ‘ justice 
to women,” acutely as that point is felt. Matters would not 
be mended by extending more widely to men—a few men have 
suffered from it—the treatment long meted out to ‘ unfor- 
tunate ’’ women. 

Recent cases, mainly concerned with men, have stirred 
public opinion ; but have not, in fact, ‘‘ enlarged the scope of 
the inquiry,’’ which corresponds to the representations made 
two years ago. 

It is, of course, desirable that any laws regarding solici- 
tation should be equal between the sexes, but our aim is 
not limited to the point of equality: we desire a just and 
equal law for both sexes, based on sound legal principles 
and with due regard for the protection of the rights of 
accused persons.—Yours, faithfully, 

W. C. ROBERTs, 
Chairman, Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene. 

19, Woburn Square, W.C.1. 

October 24th, 1927. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 


S1r,—Having read with much interest Mr. Claude Leigh's 
letter of October 8th, I am venturing to send a few words to 
endorse from my long experience what he has written as to 
the possibility of putting dilapidated houses in repair and 
letting them at a profit. 

In the course of over twenty years, I have taken in hand 
for the Improved Tenements Association and kindred 
societies in Kensington some hundreds of houses in very bad 
repair with shocking sanitary conditions ; these houses after 
being cleansed, fumigated ; cooking stoves, cupboards, and 
locks supplied ; walls hung with bright papers, and the 
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woodwork painted, have become real homes which are 


thoroughly appreciated by the tenants who never before had 
anyone interested in their welfare. 

These tenement houses are most valuable, as growing 
families can expand into other rooms in a way which cannot 
happen in a self-contained flat. 

The rents charged are most reasonable, yet the improved 
Tenements Association has been able to pay a dividend of 
4 per cent. on money invested. This, of course, would not 
satisfy a mere ‘‘ speculator,’’ but it does enable people who 
cannot make gifts of money and who are content with a 
small return to share in the pleasure of helping their less 
fortunate neighbours. 

The administration of these houses is in the hands of 
women workers, and the relation between them and the 
tenants is most cordial. 

Surely, if public-spirited people would come forward 
with money, thousands of houses all over the country could 
be made not only habitable but comfortable, with the addi- 
tional attraction of cheap rents, which means more to spend 
on good necessaries and fewer visits to the doctor.—Yours, 
&e., ELIZABETH DICKEN. 

89, Princes Road, Notting Hill, W.11. 

October 14th, 1927. 


PETROL PUMPS 


Srr,—May I make a comment or two on the article 
written in defence of Petrol Pumps which appeared in your 
issue of last week? If this article was intended to be amus- 
ing, its irony was elephantine and fell very flat. If it was 
intended as a serious expression of opinion, its writer has 
an astonishingly shallow conception of the beauty of Eng- 
land. Mr. Montagu-Pollock does ‘‘ not advocate the com- 
plete absorption of the country by the towns.’’ But he 
thinks the countryside should be brought up to date ; so he 
praises the petrol manufacturers for their laudable attempts 
at jazzing up the quiet villages with artistic designs in scarlet 
and orange. 

But, grateful as one may feel to Mr. Pollock for his 
promise to preserve a little of Somerset, and Sussex, and 
Cornwall, and Westmorland, in their present conditions, one 
also feels, somehow, that people with such a jaded esthetic 
might well avoid the countryside altogether, and leave it to 
those who find happiness in quiet places. 

Petrol pumps are, I suppose, no worse than petrol and 
oil and other advertisements ; but all are equally loathsome 
in their raw crudity, and gross contrast with their sur- 
roundings. 

Finally, cannot something be actually done to prevent 
this blight from spreading? A Society for the Preservation 
of the Countryside would obtain an immediate response from 
the public, and, if active, and intelligently managed, could 
save rural England from the raw commercialism which is so 
brutishly using it for the further inflation of petrol divi- 
dends.—Yours, &c., RICHMOND H. HELLyar. 

18, Redland Grove, Bristol. 

October 23rd, 1927. 


JAMES WARD 


Sir,—Your reviewer, Mr. W. J. H. Sprott, in his article 
entitled ‘‘ Barren Philosophy,’’ does me the honour to find 
my memoir of my father, the late Professor James Ward 
‘‘ fascinating.’’ Yet Mr. Sprott interprets life in general and 
my father’s life in particular in a’manner so gloomy ihat 
I am led to marvel where he can find fascination in either. 

It is difficult to see how this Memoir can have any appeal 
for those who think, as Mr. Sprott apparently does, that no 
struggle is worth while except the struggle for ‘* emancipa- 
tion.’’ Emancipation from what? To use his own method: 
apparently from all spiritual impulse or imaginative vision ; 
from all moral convictions, and all effort after saintly life. 
Mr. Sprott seems to assume that a life involving noble ideals 
(since ideals are always something more than rational) is 
not one which anyone is likely to enjoy: it is simply ‘‘ not 
doing what one wants to do’’; and while the instinct for 
‘spreading out towards enjoyment’’ is one which Mr. 
Sprott finds patently sound and valuable, that for reaching 
out towards faith and, as Ward termed it, God-consciousness, 
is nothing better than a green-sickness. 
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Even such a rational pleasure as delight in ‘‘ peewits and 
bird’s-nesting ’’ can be only, according to Mr. Sprott, a 
‘ ghostly enjoyment ’’ for a man miserable enough to believe 
in God. Birds in particular seem to be a bad symptom. 
Ward, he notes, ‘‘ was fond of nature, and particularly, as 
ohe might somehow expect, of birds.’’ Birds, the implica- 
tion seems to be, are apt to make one bird-witted, and the 
love for them may be a sure sign of intellectual disingenuity. 

Surely there are here some assumptions which Pure 
Reason will not warrant? 

Altogether an advocate of this ‘ bleaker age of the 
‘ minute ’ philosophers,’’ which ‘is ‘ after’ nothing at all ”’ 
but to be saved from the ‘‘ tentacles’ of any religious faith, 
which finds Plato and Spinoza ‘‘ remote’’ and anything 
‘‘ beyond ’’ the world of sensual experience ‘‘ uncomfort- 
able,’ would seem to have as little ground for finding the 
life of James Ward miserable as for finding it fascinating. 
For the chief attraction of Ward’s personality lay in the 
width of vision and the warmth of nature which could recog- 
nize a value in all expressions of life, not excluding the song 
of a bird and the vision of a saint.—Yours, &c., 

OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 

Birkenhead. 

October 18th, 1927. 


LONGFELLOW AND THE SITWELLS 

S1r,—In answer to my opponents I still stick to what I 
said, ‘‘ Though the Sitwells have written very many lines of 
true poetry, they have never written a true poem, a whole 
poem, in all their (zigzag) lives. Not one of them has 
written one, though they have amongst them written hun- 
dreds of lines of real poetry.’’ I still stick to it, though 
my words are not always infallible, and I am willing to 
recant when I am convinced. I have not yet found a Sitwell 
poem which stands straight up on its own legs, though very 
many of them nearly do so. Their poems are too cusséd, or 
too brocaded, or too unmetrical, or too lacking in intellectual 
restraint, or too diffuse, or too ridiculous, or too euphuistic, 
or too heavy-laden (not with sorrow) or too something else. 
And I repeat again that though Longfellow has written very 
few couplets and single lines of true poetry, he has written 
a certain number of true poems, and the Sitwells have not. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell says, ‘‘ Mr. Herbert Palmer is welcome to 
his own judgment of my poetry ; but if he thinks he can do 
it better, let him come up and try.’’ Well, in answer to 
that quite courteous challenge, I would say that I am willing 
‘*to come up and try ”’ if only Messrs. Osbert and Sacheverell 
and Miss Edith will abstain from remaining seated, for other- 
wise I might tower over them, and that would not be fair. 
Let them arrange a competition, oral or otherwise (broad- 
casted, if possible), with unbiased umpires. And now, 
presenting the red rag, I would inform Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
that Mr. Alfred Noyes (who has some affinity with both 
Longfellow and Tennyson) is a better poet than Edith. 

I would reply to a part of the scholarly letter of Mr. R. L. 
Mégroz (Author of ‘‘ The Three Sitwells*’) where he says, 
‘‘TIs not Mr. Herbert Palmer guilty of the fault with which 
he charges (rightly, I think) Mr. Woolf? That is, of trying 
to tell the truth by means of exaggeration,’’ by telling him 
that naked Truth is rather rabid, not at all respectable, 
indeed, very much of a strumpet, and that it is sometimes 
rather unconventional and quixotic to be too truthful. In 
these abandoned, unromantic, automobile, commercial days 
it is rather difficult to tell the truth without exaggeration 
or perversion—that is, in prose. Poetry itself must tell no 
lies, otherwise it is not poetry.—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT E. PALMER. 

22, Batchwood View, St. Albans. 


“URN BURIAL” AND DONNE’S SERMONS 


S1r,—I should like to venture the mildest of protests 
against Mr. Leonard Woolf’s reference in his article of 
October 15th, to ‘‘ the ordinary educated reader, the man who 
has read ‘Urn Burial’ all through, and may even have 
tackled Donne’s Sermons.’’ (The italics are mine.) 

A conscientious and enthusiastic reader of THE NATION, 
I have always thought of myself as both ordinary and 
educated. I now sadly realize that I am neither, for I have 
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only read portions of ‘‘ Urn Burial,’ and have never even 
attempted to tackle Donne’s Sermons. I have no wish to 
swerve from the general to the personal in quoting myself as 
an example. I merely feel that according to my interpreta- 
tion of this extremely vague term, the majority of people 
who read at all seriously would be thus described, and that 
quantities of them would pass neither the test of complete 
absorption of ‘“‘ Urn Burial,’ nor that of semi-absorption 
of Donne’s Sermons, with which Mr. Woolf so arbitrarily con- 
fronts them. (Incidentally, Mr. Woolf makes it all the 
harder to guess at his definition of the ** ordinary educated 
reader "’ by his admission that Donne’s Sermons must be 
‘tackled,’’ while ** Urn Burial *’ simply be read, by 
such a person. From this I gather that the one is * stiffer ” 
than the other, but the rest is silence.) 

From my sub-ordinary and uneducated point of view, 
and my imperfect knowledge of it, ‘‘ Urn Burial’ seems a 
work the full beauty and significance of which can only be 
appreciated by a mind that is widely read—a rare possession, 
which | strictly ordinary reader not to have 
acquired. This being so, surely the tackling of Donne’s Ser- 
mons becomes a task from which the boldest of the above- 
named—as I conceive him to be—might shrink. 

Before referring again to the ordinary reader, could not 
Mr. Woolf temporarily abstract his mind from those envied 
and exclusive circles, where the complexities of these two 
authors are but tedious household words or the merest intel- 
lectual child’s play, and contemplate for a moment the 
mental state of one bewildered admirer who begs for an 
explanation, having relinquished all hope of a reassurance? 

Yours, &c., HesTER W. 

Spyway, Langton Maltravers, Dorset. 

October 15th, 1927. 
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CHAPMAN. 


Mr. Woolf writes: ‘‘Surely Miss Chapman _ con- 
firms what I said out of her own mouth. What 
f meant to sav, and [ think succeeded in saying, 
was that ordinary educated readers read ‘Urn Burial,’ 
ind that some of them even try to read Donne’s 


Sermons, but that none of them even try to read Landor. 
She savs that she is an ordinarv reader; and it 
turns out *Urn Burial,’ but 

who has tried to read Donne. I never said a word 
about a of complete absorption of ** Urn Burial.” ’ 
Yhe reason why I assume that ordinary educated readers 
that book is because it is one which is reprinted 
in popular series of reprints. I should add that I do not 
know any exclusive circle in which Donne’s Sermons are 
read, and that I have not mvself read them.” 


educated 
that she is one who has read 


not one 


* test 


do read 


POETRY IN LONGFELLOW 
Sir,—-I can give Mr. Leonard Woolf 
really poetical stanzas from Longfellow. 


Tit "OTN 


three, I submit, 
I copied them into 

i nplace book several years ago. I confess that I 
extracted them from an article, which quoted them in illus- 
tration of its contention that there was a strain in Longfellow 


that at times enabled him to rise above himself. At anv 
rate, here they are :— 
‘IT remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.”’ 
From ‘‘ My Lost Youth.’ 
*‘] ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease 
For the old sea-faring men 
Came to me now and then, 
With their sagas of the seas 
From ‘‘ The Discoverer of the North Cape 


His presence haunts this room to-night, 
4 form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 
Welcome beneath this roof of mine! 
Welcome ! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost.” 
From ‘* Robert Burns 
Yours, &c., 
ANTON BERTRAM. 
Headland Hotel, Newquay, Cornwall. 
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Sir,—l hold no brief for Longfellow, but I am surprised 
that amongst those who have rushed to defend him against 
the onslaught of Mr. Leonard Woolf there has been no one 
to quote the authority of Henley :— 

‘But to Longfellow alone,’ said Henley, in ‘“‘ Views and 
Reviews,” ‘‘ was it given to see that stately galley which 
Count Arnaldos saw ; his only to hear the steersman singing 
that wild and wondrous song which none that hears it can 
resist, and none that has heard it can forget. Then did he 
learn the old monster's secret—the word of his charm, the 
core of his mystery, the human note in his music, the quality 
of his influence upon the heart and the mind of man, and 
then did he win himself a place apart among sea poets. 
With the most of them it is a case of Ego et rex meus: 
This I and the sea, and my egoism is as valiant and as 
vocal as the other’s. But Longfellow is the spokesman of a 
confraternity ; what thrills him to utterance is the spirit of 
that strange and beautiful freemasonry established as long 
ago as when the first sailor steered the first keel out into 
the unknown, irresistible water-world, and so established 
the foundations of the eternal brotherhood of man with 
ocean. To him the sea is a place of mariners and ships. 
In his verse the rigging creaks, the white sail fills and 
crackles, there are blown smells of pine and hemp and tar ; 
you catch the home wind on your cheeks ; and old shipmen, 
their eyeballs white in their bronzed faces, with silver rings 
and gaudy handkerchiefs, come in and tell you moving 
stories of the immemorial, incommunicable deep.” 


This does not prove that Longfellow was a poet, but it 
seems to prove that Henley thought he was.—Yours, &c., 
E. MorGAN HUMPHREYS. 
Maes Hendre, Caernarvon. 


JOSEPH LANCASTER 

S1r,—-Perhaps you may like to correct what is obviously 
a printer’s error in the most interesting article ‘‘ Joseph 
Lancaster.’* It occurs in the fourth paragraph when referring 
to Robert Raikes—1870 is printed, instead, of course, of 1780. 
—Yours, &c., JOHN I. Lewis. 

64, Ninian Road, Cardiff. 

October 23rd, 1927. 


PARSON HEYHOE 


HE Reverend William Heyhoe was very much 

disappointed. He had always believed that a gocd 

example worked miracles. He was sure that this 
would be so when he followed Mr. Dirdoe in the cure. 

Mr. Dirdoe was dead, and for the credit of the church 
he died not a moment too soon. Mr. Dirdoe had been 
untruthful, he was fond of the drink, he administered the 
Holy Communion in carpet slippers, and he often walked 
with Mrs. Betty Wing in Byepath meadow. 

Mrs. Wing was a woman, and what more need ‘e said 

only that she was too buxom, too young, and to» merry’, 
to be good, and she liked the meadow stile. 

Mr. Dirdoe’s garden was so overgrown with yreat 
shrubs and brambles that it was hard—and even Mr. Dirdoe 
had found it so—to discover the path to or from the gate. 
To remedy this, Mr. Dirdoe had dropped bottles, empty 
ones, that guided him through the shrubbery when he 
wished to go to the church to preach a sermon, or to meet 
Mrs. Wing in Byepath meadow. 

Mr. Heyhoe soon altered all this. He worked harder 
than any labourer ever does, he cut the bushes, trimmed 
the hedges, and picked up every one of the bottles with 
his own hands and buried them. He wished to remove 
every trace of Mr. Dirdoe. 

Mr. Heyhoe had a soft gentle look, he read Keble and 
Saint Augustine, and hired aged Mrs. Gale as his house- 
keeper because she was very ugly. Only to look at Mr. 
Heyhoe once, and to notice what he did, was enough for 
anyone, and every word said about him was the same. He 
was humble, he was kind, there was nothing more to be 
told. 

Mr. Heyhoe gave no one any trouble. The baker’s 
account was cast and paid every fortnight, and everything 
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was done so properly at the Rectory that nothing seemed 
to be done at all. 

How different from Mr. Dirdoe, who would be always 
causing some sensation or another! For when May Green 
was married to Tom Baker, Mr. Dirdoe went down to the 
lych-gate to meet them and commenced the burial service, 
and it was said that he once tried to baptize Betty Wing 
in Byepath meadow, taking her into his arms as if she 
were a baby. 

Now that everything was so well and Christianly 
managed in the cure, who would have expected so sad a 
change to come over Honeyfield, that had been a decent 
enough village to live in when good Mr. Heyhoe was settled 
there. Mr. Heyhoe was all virtue, but the village soon 
became all sin. 

As far as could be remembered in the past only Mr. 
Dirdoe and Mrs. Wing had walked in Byepath meadow to 
behave naughtily. Only Mr. Dirdoe had been the one to 
drop a baby at a christening, only Mr. Dirdoe had told 
a lie in the pulpit, saying that he owed no man anything. 
The young girls used to be modest, they were now 
immodest. They would wait, by the gate into the Byepath 
meadow, and call to the young men, using unseemly ges- 
tures, to follow them to the stile. The old men were as 
bad as the young. They went to the Inn and met women 
there who hoped to be treated with port wine. Mr. Tiddy, 
a gentleman who always watched to see what was happen- 
ing, was heard to say that he wished Mr. Dirdoe was back 
again, but that if he came he would certainly be extremely 
shocked by what he saw. 

No one took all this new wickedness more to heart 
than Mr. Heyhoe, who feared that he hadn’t done his best, 
and redoubled his efforts for good. He had ever been 
frugal, but he now hardly ate anything at all. He begged 
and implored, but to no avail—all the people in Honeyfield 
were rushing helter-skelter and tumbling over one another 
to perdition. 

Mr. Heyhoe visited, he spent all the money he saved, 
upon tracts, he hardly ever went to bed, he prayed night 
and day that the people should be saved from their sins, 
but nothing would do. 

‘hildren were born that never should have been born 
at all, and were not brought to the font, and not one 
candidate appeared for confirmation when Mr. Heyhoe gave 
out from the pulpit that the Bishop was coming to lay on 
his hands at the next village. Mr. Heyhoe found this 
neglect hard to bear because when Mr. Dirdoe was Rector 
a large number entered their names, for they hoped 
that Mr. Dirdoe would instruct them in the catechism with 
a bottle in one hand and a pipe in the other—and they 
were not disappointed. 

One cannot help feeling sorry for Mr. Heyhoe, but 
whatever he did, or tried to do, to stem the tide of wicked- 
ness that Mr. Tiddy, the watcher, was so horrified to see, 
nothing was of any avail, and matters only went from bad 
to worse. 

At jast the naughtiness grew to such a pass that Mr. 
Heyhoe received a letter from the Bishop informing him 
that he had heard sad accounts of the behaviour of the 
people whose souls were under his care, because since Mr. 
Dirdoe had died the people had given themselves up to 
the Devil and copied him in everything. 

Mr. Heyhoe cried over this letter. 

** Mrs. Gale,’’ he said to his ugly housekeeper that 
same evening, *‘ what can I do? ” 

** You had better ask Mr. Tiddy,”’ replied Mrs. Gale. 

Though Mr. Tiddy wasn’t a holy one, he was always 
a watcher. He had once been in trade as a carpenter, but 
as the scraping of his jack-plane worried him he gave that 
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up and became a bankrupt and a looker-on. io one was 
better suited as a watcher than Mr. Tiddy, and no one 
was more religiously inquisitive to see what was happening. 
He would stand in the lanes and if anyone came up from 
behind him he would look over his left shoulder to see 
who it was. 

Since he had given up his carpentry and taken to 
watching, Mr. Tiddy had grown very wise, and if anyone 
asked him a question Mr. Tiddy would always give a reply 
that was much to his credit. 

The May sun was shining and the little lambs were 
leaping innocently, which made Mr. Heyhoe sigh the more 
because the young Honeyfield maidens were so unlike the 
lambs, when he walked down the lane to find Mr. Tiddy. 
He approached him from behind, but Mr. Tiddy looked 
over his shoulder and saw who was coming. 

Mr. Heyhoe came to the point at once, as a good man 
always should. 

‘* Why,”’ he asked, ‘* had the people grown so wicked 
since he had come amongst them, whereas with Mr. Dirdoe 
as their Rector they had always been so good? Why, 
Mr. Tiddy, do they never come to church to be christened, 
confirmed, or married? ”° 

Mr. Tiddy nodded at the lambs. 

** °Tis like this,’? said Mr. Tiddy, ‘* there baint no 
wickedness in high places for they to watch or talk of, so, 
in order to have something to say, they must be bad 
themselves.”’ 

** Never a day did pass,”’ continued Mr. Tiddy, ** when 
Mr. Dirdoe was here, without there being a fine story to 
tell. If it wasn’t the slippers, ’twas a bottle, and if it 
wasn’t a bottle, *twas Betty Wing. If a young man and 
maid did wander too far in they wide fields, they had so 
much to tell one another about the dreadful doings of Mr. 
Dirdoe that they had neither time nor wish to do nothing 
themselves, but now, alas! ” sighed Mr. Tiddy, ‘‘ I fear 
Hell will have them all.”’ 

** Oh, what can I do to save them? ” groaned Mr. 
Heyhoe, holding up his hands in horror. 

‘© Why,”’ replied Mr. Tiddy coolly, ** thee must be a 
great fool if ’ee don’t know how to be wicked.”’ 

Mr. Heyhoe stepped back a pace or two. 

** You can never mean, Mr. Tiddy, that I ought to 
sin so that the people should have something to talk about 
and so become good again.” 

** There baint no other way,” said Mr. Tiddy, 
solemnly. 

** And should I,”’ asked Mr. Heyhoe, ‘* by sending my 
soul to perdition, peradventure save all the poor people who 
now sin so dreadfully? *’ 

** *Tis most likely thee would,” replied Mr. Tiddy. 

** But how can I? ” exclaimed Mr. Heyhoe. 

** Oh, thee needn’t do much,” said Mr. Tiddy, smiling, 
** for a little wickedness do make a lot of talk.”’ 

** But a little wickedness is as damnable in God’s eyes 
as a great deal.” 

** Ah,’”’ observed Mr. Tiddy, noddingyat a little leaping 
lamb, ** most like it be.’’ 

** But I don’t know how to begin,’’ observed Mr. 

leyhoe, tearfully. 

Mr. Tiddy regarded the good pastor for a while in 
silence. 

‘* Thee don’t look like a thief,’’ he said. 

**T am very sorry,’’ replied Mr. Heyhoe. 

** Nor a liar, nor yet a drunkard.”’ 

‘*f am most unfortunate,”’ sighed Mr. Heyhoe. 

‘** Now don’t ’ee be worried,’? remarked Mr. Tiddy, 
** for, thank the Lord, there be one sin that be easv.”’ 

Mr. Heyhoe blushed. 
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** Ah, ha!” said Mr. Tiddy, ** I believe thee could 
talk to Betty Wing - a 

Never did the manners of a village change so suddenly, 
and the very next day after Mr. Tiddy had given his advice 
the people of Honeyfield, instead of behaving improperly 
in diverse ways, were all agog to hear what their minister 
had been doing, who had been noticed by Tiddy to walk 
in Byepath meadow with Betty Wing, going towards th 
stile. It is true, as everyone said, that they were but 
talking, but every great matter, Mr. Tiddy observed, must 
have a small beginning. 

The following Sunday the Honeyfield Church was well 
attended, all the village being there, in order to ask one 
another what the latest news was. Mrs. Wing was in the 
front pew, and evervone listened to Mr. Heyhoe’s homily 
against wantonness with the gravest attention. 


But that was not all, for when Mr. Heyhoe gave out 


a notice that a confirmation would be held, twenty young 
persons presented themselves and, during the afternoon 


service, six children were brought to be baptized. 
In a smal! time Mr. Heyhoe was a Rural] Dean. 


T. F. Powys. 


UMBRELLAS AND BIOLOGISTS 


S a gambler I am unfortunate. If I hold good cards, 
somebody else is sure to hold better. Year after year 
I take a ticket in the Derby sweepstake at my club, 
but I have never yet drawn a horse. Occasionally I yield 


to the temptation to back a horse, but it invariably happens 
that my horse is left at the post, or gets kicked, or its 


iockey falls off, or something equally untoward happens. 
] ast one I backed fell down on entering the straight. 
I learned from the Press that the stewards held an inquiry 
about the accident but were unable to assign a cause. If 
they had called me, I could have helped them; the fact 
that I had backed the horse each way was cause enough. 
If backing a horse each way meant, as a certain friend 
of mine believed until enlightened by a bookmaker’s 
account, that you received the odds whether he won or 
lost, the case would have been different. 

Once, however, I backed my own experience and won 
my bet. Jt concerned not horses, but biologists. I have 
a wide acquaintance among biologists, and I had an even 
money bet with a friend that, on a given occasion, my 
umbrella would be purloined by a member of the profes- 
sion. My general experience is that a good umbrella is 
as good as lost if you lose sight of it anywhere, but I am 
never so nervous about mine as when there are biologists 
about. It is not that biologists are less honest than other 
folk; it is, if I may generalize from my experience, that 
there is some peculiar affinity between them and umbrellas. 
A typical biologist is not happy without an umbrella— 
probably he is ultra-sensitive to climate, and, of course, his 
head is very precious—but he does not distinguish between 
one umbrella and another except under some strong ex- 
ternal impulse. There are thousands of people—I am one 
of them—who do not feel that they are completely dressed, 
in the street, without umbrellas in their hands; but most 
of them know their own umbrellas by sight, or by touch. 
Biologists have the umbrella instinct, but not what might 
be called an umbrella sense. It is a result of over- 
specialization : if you are deeply engrossed in calculations 
of the number of cells in the nerve-centre of a butterfly or 
the number of hairs on the legs of a copepod, you have 
little mind for such mundane matters as the texture or 
shape of an umbrella. Probably Socrates, when he was 
speculating as to which end of a mosquito hummed, went 
home with his disciple’s umbrella. But we know that 
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Socrates was an honest man, for did he not give strict 
instructions that, when he was dead, somebody else should 
pay the cock he owed to Asclepius ? 

A very eminent biologist once deprived me of the best 
umbrella I ever had—and I am rather fastidious in the 
matter of umbrellas. He left me another: but I would 
not willingly have been found proverbially dead in the 
proverbial ditch in company with it. I wrote to him to 
suggest an exchange. He replied—after a long delay and 
two reminders—that the umbrella he had did not answer 
to the description I gave of mine. I had good evidence to 
prove that he had gone off with mine; but I have no doubt 
that by the time he got home he had effected many other 
exchanges. 





This and similar experiences led to my bet. I was 
expecting a party of biologists to meet in conference in my 
room. My bet was that one of them would take my 
umbrella. I was not to interfere, or even to look. The 
bet was good enough to cover my loss if I was permanently 
deprived of my umbrella. The conference over and the 
biologists on their several ways, I locked in the umbrella 
rack, and found, as I expected, a rather seedy old gamp 
which did not belong to me. I requested my secretary to 
write at once to each member of the conference to the 
effect that somebody had inadvertently exchanged umbrellas 
with me, and that I would return the one in my possession 
to whoever sent me my own. 

In the course of a few posts I received, with obviously 
sincere apologies, three umbrellas, one of which was mine. 
1, in my turn, made restitution. 


M. G. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE trouble with ‘** Crime,’’ the new American melo- 

drama at the Queen’s, is that it is for the most part 

undramatic. For instance, in one scene a daylight 
robbery is planned, in the next it is effected exactly as 
planned, then all the details are again ‘* plugged ’’ by a 
radio announcer, and immediately afterwards the gang are 
seen reading the reports of their coup in the evening papers. 
The first principle in thriller-writing is, I take it, to thrill, 
and no audience can be expected to be thrilled by things 
they knew were going to happen. The only real surprise 
in the play oceurs towards the end, and therein two more 
sacred principles are violated. A melodrama audience must 
always know from the start which is the winning side, 
and. must be made to sympathize with that side through 
thick and thin. The chief character of ‘* Crime,”’ a sort of 
New York Rafflies-cum-Moriarty, is depicted—note his 
Sunday School manner when addressing his gang—as the 
good man, Nature’s gentleman, kind to the helpless and 
ruthless with the undeserving rich. Ergo, he ought to 
win. But he does not. He is caught by the police, and, 
worse still, he signs a confession to save two young persons 
who were involved in the robbery against their will. It 
is impossible to sympathize with him after such idiotic and 
uncracksmanlike conduct; the young persons are much too 
insignificant to command sympathy; and the police are too 
fond of the third degree: so there is no one with whom 
one can sympathize but oneself. Which one does. 


+ * * 


It is a relief to turn from heavy American 
wickedness to so innocent and dexterous a_ piece 
of mystery as ‘* The Crooked Billet,’? Dion Titheradge’s 
play at the Royalty. For when American authors 
and American producers combine to make _ the 
blood curdle and the flesh creep they do it with a whole- 
heartedness which no mere Englishman can emulate. It 
is as if they really believed, as doubtless they do, in their 
world of guns and kidnappers and gang-feuds. Translated 
into English this kind of melodrama is only tolerable if 
it is presented extravagantly. Mr. Titheradge’s play is 
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really no more than extravaganza. There is no attempt to 
persuade the intelligence that vast international crime 
organizations do, in effect, occupy as headquarters the 
whele of Kentish inns, that no outside interference is avail- 
able to prevent them shooting, drugging, and throat-slitting 
their victims in this peaceful atmosphere. The author has, 

take it, set out to do no more than provide an entertain- 
ment for his audience which will hold their attention for 
two short hours, which shall have two falls of the curtain 
on situations so baffling that the most hardened playgoer 
cannot linger long in the foyer and the refreshment bar for 
the desire to see how they are solved, to provide a generous 
number of hairbreadth escapes, and to let the whole be 
leavened by a slight love story. In this last Mr. Titheradge 
showed best of all what a good playwright he is. The love 
interest was so entirely unnecessary that if it had been 
clumsily introduced it would have been merely laughable. 
As it was, it seemed to emerge naturally from the play to 
which it did not belong. Mr. Raymond Massey is rapidly 
increasing his reputation as actor and producer. He has 
served ** The Crooked Billet ”’ well in this last capacity. 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine and Mr. C. V. France, as hero and 
villain, act in admirable contrast to each other. I do not 
remember before having seen Mr. Leonard Upton, who 
plays an average young Englishman more than averagely 
well. Altogether this is an entertainment without a patch 
of boredom to the young in mind—which suggests that it 
might well be noted for the Christmas holidays. 

+ * * 


** The Golden Calf,” in spite of a disappointed welcome 


irom the Press on its production nearly two months ago, 
continues to draw good houses to the Globe Theatre. This 
I can only attribute to a hitherto unsuspected popular faith 
in the immortal words of Mr. Shaw’s Flawner Bannal, ** If 
it’s by a good author it’s a good play.’? Mr. H. M. 
Harwood has proved himself in several former plays to be 
a superlatively good author of comedies of manners and 
light comedies, and he has even written quite a respectable 
musical comedy, though perhaps he wil! not thank me for 
reminding him of it; but this time he has failed. His 
first act, and indeed much of the play, is slow and dull, 
most of his characters are wooden, and his psychology is 
obscure. Judged as drawing-room meledrama it is amus- 
ing and at times exciting, but it has the trappings of high 
comedy, and alas! only the trappings. The only quality 
one does not miss is the general] air of dignity and style 
for which one always looks in a Harwood play. And from 
this straw a well-chosen company make their bricks. The 
best acting comes from Mr. Raymond Massey, almost un- 
recognizable in his clever make-up as a Jewish financier, 
and from Miss Margaret Bannerman, who at last has a part 
to suit her. Mr. Hannen has of late developed a tendency 
to let his mannerisms run away with him, but with this 
part no doubt it was ornamentation or nothing. 
* * * 


The programme of the Greenleaf Theatre’s matinée 
at the Kingsway last week was a triple bill consisting of 
Christina Rossetti’s poem, ** Eve,’’ ‘* The King Decrees,”’ 
by Constance Smedley, and ‘** The Seventh Devil,’’ by Miss 
Smedley and Maxwell Armfield. These three have a point 
of contact in that each is concerned with a woman who 
finds salvation—Eve, Vashti, and Mary Magdalene—and 
the woman in each case was played with charm and intelli- 
gence by Miss Christine Silver, who was, I thought, at 
her best in her scenes in the second play with Mr. John 
Gatirell. Mr. Gattrell appeared also in ‘* The Seventh 
Devil,’ but with less effect. There was no indication on 
the programme of the nature or policy of the Greenleaf 
Theatre, nor did an inquiry at the box office elicit any 
information, but if it can maintain the unpretentiousness 
and praiseworthy economy of means shown in its first per- 
formance, that will go some way towards excusing its 
addition to the ranks of the play-producing societies. 

* * * 

** Progress,”? by Mr. C. K. Munro, which was produced 
last week at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, is a play on 
the same lines as *‘ The Rumour,” dealing with the ex- 
ploitation by two Powers of a valuable island in the South 
Seas, and the catastrophic war which results. Judged as 
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a whole, this play falls below the standard of ‘* The 
Rumour,’’ but there are, on the other hand, certain isolated 
scenes—such as that between the Prime Minister, the 
French President, and the German Delegate—which sur- 
pass anything in ‘* The Rumour.” The play is far too 
long, although shortened considerably for this production. 
Moreover, there is a certain tendency to cheap sneers at 
an outworn aspect of Empire and colonization which one 
does not expect from so talented a writer. For the fact 
remains that Mr. Munro is in the first rank as a playwright 
and absolutely unrivalled in this particular ‘* International 
Satire.’ Mr. Hedley Briggs was magnificent as the Ger- 
man Delegate, and Mr. T. G. Saville, whose (dipus will 
long be remembered, carried off the arduous part of Prime 
Minister with full honours. 
* * * 

A new American film ‘ Fire,” made by the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Company and directed by William Nigh, 
has succeeded the amazingly successful ‘* Ben-Hur ” at 
the Tivoli Cinema Theatre. ‘* Fire ’? resembles ‘* Ben- 
Hur ”’ in that it contains one or two really exciting and 
supremely well-produced scenes (such as the chariot-race in 
** Ben-Hur ’’), while the rest of it is not above the average 
of the ordinary rather better-class production. The point 
of the film is to show the exploits of the Fire Brigade (in 
film language, ‘*‘ The Armies of Peace ’’), and both the 
fires shown in the film and the race of the fire engines 
through the streets are excellently done and well worth see- 
ing. The dramatic rescue of a small child from the roof 
of a high building and the fireman-hero’s leap with her 
into the net held out below is as good a thrill as the cinema 
has yet given us. But the rest of the story—the home-life 
of the family of ‘* fire-fighters *? with their old mother, 
the dishonest building contractor who runs up a cheap 
orphanage made, apparently, of matchwood, the crook mil- 
lionaire who finances him and whose charming daughter 
falls in love with the youngest of the firemen, and, above 
all, the liberal doses of the ‘* brave old mother ’’? theme— 
all these have been seen too often. Miss May McAvoy is 
the millionaire’s daughter, and Mr. Charles Ray, who takes 
the part of the hero, is a good actor and an attractive 
personality. 

* * * 

Lord Lytton’s novel ‘* Paul Clifford ’? has been made 
the basis of a new English film ‘*‘ The King’s Highway,” 
shown for the first time last week at the New Gallery 
Kinema. Mr. Matheson Lang plays the part of the dashing 
highwayman, and is provided with sufficient adventures, 
amorous and chivalresque, to display his great abilities as 
a screen actor. But the virtue of this film, apart from its 
good story, is in its photography. Great care must have 
been taken to find appropriate old English settings. These 
are always satisfying and pleasing to the eye, far more than 
any studio ‘*‘ fake’? can ever be. The interior scenes at 
Bath and elsewhere are also very well contrived. There is 
incidentally an admirable duel, in which that expert swords- 
man Mr. Gerald Ames manages to get defeated. The story 
of Paul Clifford belongs to the common stockpot of 
romances of ** the road,’’ but it is well adapted to its 
present medium—and as a film ** The King’s Highway ” 
reflects credit on its producers, the New Era Stoll pro- 


ductions. 
* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 29th.— : 
Marie Hall, Violin Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Swiss Choral Society’s Concert, Wigmore Hall, 8. 
Dorothy Hesse, Pianoforte Recital, Holian Hall, 3. 
Sunday, October 30th.— 
Mr. John A. Hobson on ** The Population Problem,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch on ** The Outlook in Europe,’ Indian 
Students’ Union, 5. 
The Fellowship of Players in ** The Winter’s Tale,’’ 
Prince’s Theatre. 
Monday, October 31st.— 
Mr. Roger Fry on ‘* Cézanne’s Works,’’ Mortimer Hall, 
9 (October 31st, November 4th and 7th). 
Exhibition and Sale of British Handicrafts, Drapers’ 
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Hall, Throgmorton Street, 11 (Oct. 31st-Nov. 5th). 
Poushnoff, Chopin Week, Xolian Hall, 8.30 (October 
3lst-November 5th). 

Tuesday, November Ist.- 
Professor Winifred Cullis on ‘* Industrial Psychology 
Applied to the Home,” Six Point Group, 92, Victoria 
Street, 5. 
Mr. A. V. Alexander on ‘* Empire Trade,’? Caxton 
Hall, 8. 

Wednesday, November 2nd.- 
** Chance Acquaintance,”? by Mr. John van Druten, 
at the Criterion. 
Miss A. Susan Lawrence on ** Bolshevism—The Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat,’? Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 
Sir Henry Gauvain on ‘* Tuberculosis as a Problem of 
Childhood,’’ Royal Institute of Public Health, 4. 
Sir Philip Magnus on ** The Royal Society of Arts : its 
Services to Trade and Training,’’ Royal Society of 
Arts, 8. 
Mr. G. Douglas James on *‘ How to look at Pictures,”’ 
Central Library, Fulham, 8. 


Major Cyril Davenport on ‘* Nineteenth-Century 
Methods of Book Illustration,’? University College, 
5.380. 


Thursday, November 3rd.— 
Lecture by Mr. B. J. Fletcher on ** Silversmiths’ Work, 
Old and New,”’ Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.30. 
Mr. J. E. Kitchingham on ‘* Some impressions of 
Charles Dickens,’’ Chiswick Public Library, 8. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
** Hit the Deck,”’ at the Hippodrome. 

Omicron. 


PINES 


THe solemn pine-trees seemed to reach 
Far into the star-littered sky ; 

They were so prim, so grim, that each 
But watched the other silently. 


They almost hid the lilied pool .... 
Yet in that ring of rippled water 

Their quaint reflections played the fool, 
And rolled about in bursts of laughter. 


A. R. U. 


THEATRES. —continued from opposite column. 








STRAND THEATRE. G B3 NIGHTI 
ee _ ars 
ANMER HALL presents 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
A Play in 3 Acts by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA 
Author of ** THE CRADLE SONG 
i sh Ve HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER 
WYNDHAM’S. (Regent 3028 EDITH EVANS in 
‘* THE LADY IN LAW.”’ 
LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
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(Gerrard 3929.) 
Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2.4. 


“ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, RALPH LYNN. 


ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15. 





EVENINGS, 8.40. MAT., TUES. & FRI., 2.30. 
“THE FANATICS.” 

Malleson’s ‘‘ OUTSPOKEN” Play. 
LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 


AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) 
OWEN NARES in 


Miles 





COURT, Sloane Square. (Sleane 5137.) NIGHTLY at 8.30. 
Komisarjevsky’s Production of ‘‘ PAUL I.” 
MATINEES, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.0 





3844.) 2.20. LAST WEEK. 


GUY NEWALL in 
‘“‘WHEN BLUE HILLS LAUGHED.” 


8.5K. Mat., Sat., 


CRITERION 


(Ger. 





DRURY LANE. EVGS,, 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30 
‘‘ THE DESERT SONG.”’ 


HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 


A New Musical Play. 
GENE GERRARD. 





Gerrard 0o5lé. 

MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.5. 
MADGE TITHERADGE in 

‘“*HOME CHAT.” By 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
NIGHTLY AT 8.30. 


Noel Coward, 











_ CINEMAS. 





CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 tw il 
Commencing Monday Next, October 3lst. 
PREMIER PRESENTATION OF ‘‘ UNDER ARCTIC SKIES.”’ 
Also 
‘*FLAMING FOREST,” starring ANTONIO MOREN®., 





FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1387 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
*““ON APPROVAL.”’ 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 














GARRICK Gerrard 9515 
THE VAMPIRE PLAY, ** DRACULA.”’ 

NIGHTLY at 8.0. MATINEES: WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2 
KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.W. 
JEAN CADELL in 
‘“* MARIGOLD.” 

LYRIC Hammersmith Riverside 3912 EVERY EVENING at 3 


Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday, 2.30. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 
‘*THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 





NEW Reg. 4465. 
LILIAN DAVIES, FR! 


MATINEE>, 


BELOVED VAGABOND.” 


MABEL 


“ THE 
‘DERICK RANALOW, 
WEDNESDAY & SATUR 


RUSSELL. 


EVENINGS at 8.1 DAY, 2 


MISS JULIE stnuixossrc 


PLAYROOM SIX 


arved from Duke of York’s Theat: 





MIGHTLY AT 3.30. 
SUNDAY EVENING 





PERFORMANCES. =6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
NO MONDAY 

PERFORMANCES. R E G E N T ” - 3988 
PRINCES. (Ger. 340.) ‘“‘COMPROMISING DAPHNE.” 


By Valentine (Part Author of “ Tons of Money”). 





JOHN DEVERELL. JOAN BARRY. 
Nightiy at 8.90. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. POPULAR PRICES 
ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) NIGHTLY, 8.40. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
NOBLE LORDS 


HOSE who are interested in political history and 

speculation may be recommended to read ‘“ The 

House of Lords in the Eighteenth Century,” by A. S. 
Turberville (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 21s.), and ‘* The 
Transition from Aristocracy, 1832-1867,” by O. F. Christie 
(Seeley & Service, 12s. 6d.). The two books do not, it is 
true, belong to the same class, but each in its way is very 
good, and together they form an admirable basis for medi- 
tations upon the decline and fall of the British aristocracy. 
Mr. Turberville’s book is a serious historical work. It is 
a continuation of his previous book ‘*‘ The House of Lords 
in the Reign of William III.,”’ and it is a detailed history 
and analysis, not only of the proceedings of the Chamber, 
but of the influence, power, and political conduct of the 
aristocracy. Its merits are exceptional, for it is exceed- 
ingly rare to find an intensive historical study so serious and 
detailed and so interesting and readable. Mr. Christie’s 
book is much more popular and speculative. It is a some- 
what discursive discussion of the effects which the Reform 
Act of 1832 had on politics and the power, habits, and 
manners of the various social classes. But it is an enter- 
taining and often illuminating book, well written and 
intelligent. 


* * * 

In the eighteenth century political power was an 
inherited privilege and it belonged to the aristocracy. What 
comes out most clearly from Mr. Turberville’s history is 
that the power was not exercised through the House of 
Lords. The proceedings and actions of the Noble Lords 
in their own Chamber were rarely of any great importance, 
and it was not there that they safeguarded their interests 
and maintained the power of the oligarchy. They did this 
in two different ways. In the first place the aristocracy 
were the governing class in a very real sense. Practically all 
the highest offices in the State, to which political power 
attached, and in particular that of Cabinet Minister, were 
habitually reserved for aristocrats. The broad bottom upon 
which what was called the ‘“‘ Broadbottomed Ministry ”’ of 
1744 rested consisted of eight dukes in a Cabinet of thirteen. 
Only one member of the Cabinet of 1783 was not a Peer, 
and he was William Pitt, the son of an earl. All through 
the eighteenth century the vast majority of the members 
of Cabinets came from the House of Lords, and in practice 
no one but an aristocrat (except a lawyer) reached Cabinet 
rank. As Mr. Turberville puts it, ‘* the Commons might 
do most of the talking—they were weleome—but the Peers 
managed the country.’’ So strongly entrenched were the 
aristocrats in this fortress, that even after their hold on 
the privilege of political power had been broken by the 
Reform Act, they maintained their hold on the Cabinet for 
over thirty years. Mr. Christie gives an interesting analysis 
of the class complexion of post-Reform Act Cabinets. Both 
Peel’s Cabinets were entirely aristocratic, Melbourne’s 
Cabinet contained only one man who was not an aristocrat, 
and up to 1868 there were never more than three, and 
usually only one or two, middle-class men in the Govern- 
ment. Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1868 was the first in which 
the middle class ** began to get a footing,’’ for besides 
Gladstone himself it included Lowe, Bright, Goschen, W. E. 
Forster, and Stansfield. 

* * * 

The other method by which the aristocracy maintained 

its monopoly of political power in the eighteenth century 





was by its indirect control of the House of Commons. It 
was the great families who, by their hold on the con- 
stituencies, determined who should be elected to the House 
of Commons and how they should vote when they were 
there, and it was, as everyone knows, because the Reform 
Act took from them that power that the aristocratic 
oligarchy was ultimately dethroned. A_ reading of 
eighteenth century political history always fills one with 
astonishment that the aristocracy were allowed to rule so 
long; it only shows what a long-suffering political animal 
man—and particularly the English man—is. For the poli- 
tical power of the aristocracy was exercised in their own 
interests, and with no understanding of the interests of 
other classes. Their general policy was governed by a 
determination ‘‘ to keep political power in the same social 
class.”? The details of policy were determined merely by 
the cupidity and internecine quarrels of great families. . 
‘* The political history of England,’”’ says Mr. Turberville, 
‘so far as domestic affairs go, is very largely that of the 
quarrels and alliances of various aristocratic factions or 
family connections. The names Whig and Tory are quite 
misleading in explanation of the party conflicts of the 
period. The key to them is in the relationship of groups— 
of Pelhams, Bedfords, Grenvilles, Rockinghams, and the 
rest—and the story can hardly be understood without 
reference to the genealogical trees of the peerages.”’ 


* * * 


Apart from the French Revolution, there were two 
things which made the fall of the British aristocracy ulti- 
mately certain, its inefficiency and its venality. Through- 
out the eighteenth century the ruling families seem to have 
become more and more incompetent either to understand 
what was going on around them or even to maintain a 
moderately efficient administration. Newcastle and North 
may both have been charming men in their own peculiar 
ways, but they were not the kind of men whom a ruling 
class can afford to put forward as Prime Ministers, if the 
class is tocontinue torule. But even the incompetence of the 
aristocracy was not as fatal to them as their venality. As 
is well known, George III. at one time established what 
amounted to personal rule, and for a short time substituted 
monarchy for oligarchy. People sometimes write as if he 
did this by corruption in the House of Commons and the 
constituencies. But it is clear from Mr. Turberville’s book 
that he also found no difficulty in getting a majority in 
the House cf Lords, and that he was able to do so because 
the Noble Lords were willing to sell their votes to anyone, 
King or Minister, who had the places and honours in his 
gift. Considering, too, the enormous influerice of the aristo- 
cratic families in the constituencies, it is difficult to see 
how the King could possibly have got control of the Com- 
mons, unless the aristocrats themselves had been willing 
to sell him the seats and votes which they controlled in 
that Chamber as well as their own votes in their own 
Chamber. Thanks to the French Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic Wars, nemesis was delayed for some years, but in 
the end it was the venality and corruption in the Legisla- 
ture that made the Reform Act unavoidable and destroyed 
the political power of the aristocracy. 


LEONARD WOoLF. 
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Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine. B\ 
Introduction by G. D. H 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


COLI Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d 


IN making this book, in some of Cob- 


residence in 


which are collected 


bett’s most characteristic writings during his 
America, Mr. G. D. H. Cole has had a very good idea, and 
he N have materialized it, as usual, with 
creat distinction. A hundred years ago this book might 
have been p of Cobbett’s many enemies, who 
gleefully engaged in confuting the champion of 
1820 by printed records of his loving 
cause of French 


whose tramplings raised such havoc 


nesuch Press 
iblished by one 
Were olien 
the English poor of 
espousal of the English and aristocrats of 
1790. Peter Porcupine, 
in the democratic china-shop of Philadelphia about 1795, was 
indeed a godsend Political 


remarks, Por- 


to those who smarted under the 
Rural Rides. As Mr. Cole 
pine will come as a surprise to those who know only the 


Register and the 


Cobbe of *‘ Rural Rides. In Rural Rides ** Cobbett’s 
Pp cal course Was East, and as far as was possible for a 
man Who had not the habit of abstract thought, he knew 
where he was going. The face of Peter Porcupine was set, 


no less squarely and pugnaciously, due West, but, as Mr. 
Cole plausibly argues, he could not yet distinguish between 
East and West. ‘‘ Rural Rides” and ‘** Peter Porcupine ”’ 
constitute, in fact, a perfect example of how a man whose 
heart is set on rough justice will face about to find it. 


But at this distance of time the mere change of direction 
t years Cobbett 
raised such a dust in England. Few men in any age can 
have had the blow a trumpet as brazenly and con- 
tinuously as he did, fewer vigour io hold a pen in 
hard as he without wounding 
blows he dealt and the uncouth noises 

We read him now for what 
what he thought, or even for 
tried, and failed, The substance of his writ- 
ings can be heard (and has for long been heard) in tavern 
and fireside arguments up and down rural England. It is 
difficult not to feel, in any page of Cobbett, the illusion of 
a physical presence, as if a big man were raising his voice 


is of small interest. it is a hundred since 
iungs to 
still the 
and hit as 
But the 
he often made are forgotten. 
he so plainly was, not for 
vhat he 


a clenched fist 


themselves. 


to aa. 


and gesticulating strongly to make himself heard above a 
muddle of argument. Of all English yeomen who have 
spoken as he wrote and gone to their graves unrecorded, 





No doubt he was head and shoulders 
and his vigour, industry, and 
horse-sense must in any case have made a mark. But per- 
haps it was just good luck which first led the truant of 
eleven forgo his supper for ‘‘ The Tale of a Tub,” and 
later, when the gardener’s boy had got Lowth’s ‘‘ English 
Grammar ”’ by heart during a career of awful rectitude and 
self-improvement in a line regiment, gave him Dr. Priestley 
on whom to practise the terrific arts of controversy he had 
spelt out from Swift. 

One of the virtues of these selections from Porcupine is 
hat they give, in Cobbett’s own words, a connected account 
f how he made himself—an account which is amplified by 
Mr. Cole’s excellent introduction and appendix. At first 
sight it is remarkable how mature this apprentice work is. 
And yet when one considers the nature of Cobbett’s prose 
it would be expected that as soon as he began to write he 
would write as well as he was ever to do. When he counsels 
the tyro to let his thoughts flow from his pen just as he 
thinks them, he is preaching his own rough and vivid prac- 
tice. For Cobbett never in his life stopped to refine any- 
thing, and so, of English prose just below the first rank, 
none is more surely founded than his on a racy unpre- 
meditation. In his first pamphlet he jumps to his form, 
e.g., in this grammar of Cobbettism :— 


found a pen. 


above his class, sobriety, 


‘*No man has a right to pry into his neighbour’s private 
concerns ; and the opinions of every man are his private 
concerns, while he keeps them so; that is to say, while they 
are confined to himself, his family, and particular friends ; 
but, when he makes those opinions public; when he once 
attempts to make converts, whether it be in religion, politics, 
or anything else ; when he once comes forward as a candi- 
date for public admiration, esteem, or compassion, his 
opinions, his principles, his motives, every action of his life, 
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public or become the fair publi 
ussion, 

Having quoted this in his preface to the * Life of Porcu- 
pine,” in which he cudgels the American democrats for 
some remarkably pungent innuendoes concerning his earl) 


} 


life, Cobbett proceeds :— 


private, subject of 


dis 


‘On this principle it is, that I think myself justified in 
the present publication, and that I am ready to approve Ol 
others for publishing whatever they may know concerning 
me, Let them write on, till their old pens are worn to the 
siump ; let the devils sweat; let them fire their balls at my 
reputation, till the very Press cries out murder. If ever they 
I *me whine or complain, I will give them leave to fritte! 
ss, and trail my guts along the street, as the French 

sans-culottes did those of Thomas Mauduit.” 
Well, if you want to make a noise of that sort, that is the 
way to make it. It is on his ability to lay about him in this 
fashion that Cobbett’s reputation as a controversialist 
Mr. Cole laments the absence of a Cobbett in a world of 
masculated PUNCH cartoons, and it is sad that when nowa- 
lays one man goes for another in print, it is his ignorance 
f Einstein, and not the tale of his bastards, that is brought 
to our notice. On the other hand, Cobbett, for all his good 
fighting, spent himself continually in hole-and-corner frays. 
The ‘“ Cobbett v. American Democrats,”’ as reported 
by the defendant in this book, resolves itself, in a long per- 
spective, into the bickerings of rival tradesmen in an 
American town. If Cobbett had not been defending, we 
might remark, ‘‘ How paltry! ’’ That is why this book is 
like a draught of strong, bitter ale. Poured down the 
throat, it is finely satisfying ; but sip it too long on the 


t 


tongue’s tip, and the gorge rises. 


inv Carca 


rests. 


case 


BARRINGTON GATES. 


MOBERLY BELL AND ‘* THE TIMES ” 


The Life and Letters of C. F. Moberly Bell. 
E. H. C. MOBERLY BELL. (The 


By his daughter 
tichards Press. 15s. 

No journalist is ever likely to undervalue the services tu 
journalism of Moberly Bell. Twice at least he saved the 
TiMes from shipwreck—in the early nineties when the great 
paper was in financial extremities, and again some twenty 


vears later, when the stately old ship collided with the 
Northcliffe. He fought with dogged courage and complete 


disinterestedness for an ideal, and he won. This ideal was 
the preservation of ihe independence and high traditions of 
his paper. His daughter has told the story of his struggles with 
sympathy and with real mastery of an intricate technical sub- 
ject. She makes it exciting, and so indeed it was—indeed, 
here is a subject ready made for a novelist. Her narrative is 
more sympathetic and not less accurate than the picturesque 
account of Moberly Bell which Mr. F. H. Kitchin published 
recenitlv. That book gave an amusing description of Bell as 
the tyrant of the office. His daughter brings out the real 
strain of heroism in the formidable personality. 

If there had been no Moberly Bell it is safe to say—as Sir 
Valentine Chirol claims in his introduction—that the TIMEs 
would never have been ‘ restored to its old pride of place 
in British journalism.”’ Bell was brought from Egypt to 
manage the Times in 1890. At that time the paper was reel- 
ing from the shock of the exposure of the Piggott forgeries 
which had cost the Walters a quarter of a million pounds 
and a disastrous loss of credit. The reigning Walter was an 
amiable country gentleman, utterly unfitted to run a news- 
paper. Bell found the TIMES insolvent. The assets were 
£61,000, the liabilities at least £102,000, the revenue falling 
at the rate of £9,000 a year. By 1894 he had turned a deficit 
of £41,000 into a balance of £24,000 and had paid £162,000 
in dividends. So long as the ark of the Covenant—the dignity 
and impartiality of the paper—was not touched, Bell did 
not mind what device was tried to keep it upright. He 
started the Times Book Club, a venture which led to a long 
and bitter war with the publishers ; he ran the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, and in many ways affronted the feelings of his 
old-fashioned readers. For more than twenty years he 
strove with success to drive this ‘‘ antiquated coach "’ with- 
out disaster in the stream of modern traffic. And he was 
rewarded in the end by an act of treachery, to which he 
just escaped falling a victim, he and his beloved paper 
together. He came back from a holiday one day to find 





that Walter had behind his back arranged with C. A. Pearson 
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to reconstruct " the Times. Walter, characteristically, had 
forgotten or did not know that it was necessary to get the 
consent of the Court to the transaction. This respite gave 
Bell time to make the famous arrangement with Northcliffe, 
who had always itched to get his hands upon the TIMEs. 

Northcliffe solemnly undertook not to _ interfere 
with the independence of the editor or the policy of the 
paper. No one expected him to keep to his signed under- 
taking, and he did not do so. During the years of North- 
cliffe’s control Bell’s life was made a misery, for that rest- 
less, masterful, and utterly ‘‘ unidea’d ’’ man kept the TIMES 
office in a perpetual fever with his incalculable whimsies. 
Northcliffe could not bear to see a paper with which he was 
connected losing money ; it meant a denial of all his ideals. 
Moberly Bell endured many humiliations silently in the ser- 
vice of his ideals, and when he died, poor, and worn out, at 
his desk in April, 1911, he had the consolation of having 
saved the TIMEs intact for a better day. The story is indeed 
one of the finest in the history of journalism, and the human 
weaknesses of the man are as nothing in the scale. The 
Fleet Street stories of Bell’s tyranny are absurdly exag- 
gerated. The description of Bell’s dealings with his staff 
in this book—drawn chiefly from his copious letters—are 
full of interest and show him to have been an appreciative 
and discriminating master. In these days there are not 
many newspapers, left with a soul to lose, and there are few 
who care whether it is lost or not. It was the distinction of 
Moberly Bell that he understood how fragile is the spirit of 
a great paper. The labour of generations may be destroyed 
in a day. He gave his life to fighting like a tiger in the 
defence of this intangible and irreplaceable thing. 
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POTTED RUSKIN 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
FINBERG. (Bell. 10s. 


Abridged and edited by A. J. 


TuIs is an age of short cuts to knowledge, so Mr. Finberg 
must not be censured for his temerity. No doubt there will 
be a large and appreciative audience of ‘‘ the young of tne 
present time,’’ to whom this book is addressed, who will 
avail themselves of its time-saving opportunities. But 
having saved so much time—I reckon at the most twenty- 
four hours—what have they gained? A few rounds of goif, 
a few hours for dancing, time to catch up with the latest 
ideas from Paris or Vienna? It is more pertinent to ask: 
What have they lost? Well, for one thing, the second 
volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters *’ (**‘ Of Ideas of Beauty ” and 
‘‘Of the Imaginative Faculty ’’); this, which is the only 
part of the work which Ruskin took pains to revise and 
reprint, is so effectively ‘‘ abridged *’ that its six hundred noble 
pages become a mean and mangled seventeen. What stern 
purpose, we ask (for obviously the time-saving, cut-and-run 
policy for our young cannoi justify carnage on so gross a 
scale), what stern purpose drives Mr. Finberg on, brandish- 
ing his bloody scissors? ‘‘ To select, and thus to emphasize, 
those passages which seem best to express what is per- 
manently valuable in the book.’’—Thus the blurb. 

But who is Mr. Finberg that he should decide for the 
young what is permanently valuable in Ruskin’s greatest 
work? It is well known that he is a devoted student of 
Turner, and we now learn from the bandages in which he 
swathes the bleeding remnants of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” that 
he has a great scorn for the ‘ discredited theories’’ of 
Locke, and that he is determined to make Ruskin a prophet 
of the modern doctrine that ‘‘ beauty is expression.’’ After 
the Baptist the Messiah, and then St. Paul; after Ruskin 
Croce, and now Mr. Finberg. Not that Mr. Finberg is so 
pretentious as this comparison would suggest ; actually he 
is modest and self-effacing. It is the dreadful heresy of his 
undertaking that is so appalling. 

Ruskin was seventeen years’ writing ‘* Modern 
Painters."’ During that long time his views naturally 


changed. Never logical, always dominated by his sensi- 
bility, those views are in fact chaotic. By indulging in 
butchery after Mr. Finberg’s intrepid fashion, it wonid be 
easy to construct out of those five disparate volumes al]mivst 
any theory of art, from Aristotle’s to Mr. Roger Fry’s. 
Ruskin had no particular theory of art: he had many-~-as 
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many as his multiple and really magnificent sensibility 
needed for its expression. If we must have potted Ruskin, 
let us have the cream of that sensibility: all those passages, 
purple or sombre, in which he displays his true genius, his 
capacity for translating into words the appeal of pictures. 
‘‘ Hitherto,’’ wrote Charlotte Bronté on the appearance of 
the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters,’ ‘‘ I have only had 
instinct to guide me in judging of art; I feel now as if I 
had been walking blindfold—this book seems to give me 
eves.”’ And it can still give us eyes: it is a great grammar 
of observation—of the observation of nature and of the 
observation of art. I doubt if ‘‘ Modern Painters’ will 
teach anyone to criticize pictures in a metaphysical manner ; 
it is much more practical in its aim and might even rather 
teach one how to paint them. 

But that is not Mr. Finberg’s point of view. ‘‘ For us 
to-day the immediate polemical aim of ‘ Modern Painters ’ 
has ceased to have much importance. ... But a frank and 
full discussion of the function of pictorial art affects our 
social life at many points; it might fairly be maintained 
that every man, woman, and child of to-day has some 
interest in knowing what pictorial art ‘is for,’ what it has 
done and what it can do. The answer given by ‘ Modern 
Painters’ to this question is that painting is a special lan- 
guage for the communication of certain thoughts and emo- 
tions which occupied the artist’s mind during the production 
of his work. This theory of art as a form of expression was 
first worked out in detail by Ruskin and is now accepted 
even by his enemies as the only satisfactory general state- 
ment of the function of pictorial art.’’ I can only say that 
I for one disagree ; I do not like the word ‘“ expression "’ in 
this context, and never know what it means. Expression of 
what? ‘‘ The artist’s personality,’’ we are told. To which 
my only answer is Bah !—an ‘‘ expression *’ of disgust which 
covers such suppressed queries as: What is a personality, 
where can it be seen, and how do you measure it? Per- 
sonality is the bugbear of modern art, as of modern every- 
thing, and it is quite easy to get on without it, both in 
practice and in theory. As for theory, what more do we 
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need than Aristotle’s simplicity, or at any rate St. Thomas's, 
which defined beauty as that which is pleasant to see, 
id quod visum placet. It has the inestimable advantage of 
avoiding the subjective element: the pleasure is in me, but 
the beauty is in the object seen. And if I am asked what 
indeed is beauty, I can answer in the words of St. Thomas, 
that three things are required of it: integrity or perfection, 
proportion or consonance, and clarity. These are all objec- 
tive elements, and I see no necessity of mixing them with 
a subjective gas called personality. I do not see any trace 
of ‘‘ personality ’’ in the works of art which please me most, 
and so I do not see the necessity of constructing a theory 
of art especially to accommodate it. And I do not see the 
necessity of making mincemeat of Ruskin for the same 
blind reason. HERBERT READ. 


MR. ELIOT ON SENECA 


Seneca, his Tenne Tragedies translated into English. Edited by 


THOMAS NEWTON (1581). With an Introduction by T. S. ELIOT. 
The Tudor Translations. Edited by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
2? Vols. (Constable. 42s. 


THERE may be many other readers who will take up this 
book with more interest in the writer of the Introduction 
than in the matter introduced. Mr. Eliot is in a strange 
position among living authors ; he writes less than could be 
wished. It is now nearly seven vears since ‘*‘ The Sacred 
Wood ”’ raised expectations and hopes of a series of critical 
masterpieces which, however, have not yet appeared. 
Evidently Mr. Eliot writes with labour, and indeed laborious- 
ness is to be observed in this Introduction to Seneca, where 
there is a certain Samsonian sweating, tugging, and grunt- 
ing, to fetch down only a diminutive house, after all. One 
is hardly grateful to Mr. Whibley for having set our critic 
so scholastic a task which has been carried out with so much 
scrupulousness. 

Mr. Eliot has a complicated and elaborating mind, the 
sort which must form a cosmic theory in order to add up 
its washing bills. He sees everything in an elaborate and 
complicated way, and must labour hard to reduce his vision 
to unity and simplicity. As a literary critic he cannot take 
a book or an author and consider it as a separate entity ; 
he is immediately sensitive to all sorts of relations, literary, 
historical, religious, even social and political. This, indeed, 
is one of his merits as a critic, for too often current literary 
criticism is a sadly hit-or-miss affair. Mr. Eliot is quite a 
martyr to what the American professors call ‘‘ background *’; 
but with him the process is different, it is more like a slow, 


patient arrangement of accessories and lighting which 
enables him finally to produce a triumphant negative. He is 


one of the few literary critics who take the trouble to find 
out what the scholars have to say on their subjects. And 
this also is a merit. It is uncertain whether we may claim 
as a further merit a prose style which is now becoming so 
allusively literary, so formal, and so deliberate. 

This long essay is a disappointment, perhaps because 
Mr. Eliot has taught us to expect so much of him that it 
would be hard to satisfy all expectations. The theme he set 
himself was at once huge, complicated, and rather arid, a 
subject for a long university thesis rather than a poet's 
leisure. Mr. Eliot was to investigate, in his own words :— 

‘* (1) The character, virtue, and vices of the Latin 
tragedies themselves; (2) the directions in which these 
tragedies influenced our Eliabethan drama ; (3) the history 
of these translations, the part they played in extending the 
influence of Seneca, and their actual merit as translation 
and as poetry.” 

The last consideration is most immediately interesting 
to a reader who is invited by this reprint to plunge into 
two stout volumes of Tudor ‘‘ fourteeners ’’—about the most 
lumpish metre ever invented. Mr. Eliot tells us that this 
metre ‘‘runs jollily in ‘ Roister Doister’ and ‘ Gammer 
Gurton,’’’ but he candidly admits that his ‘‘ Tenne 
Tragedies must have shown conclusively to the most sensi- 
tive contemporary ears that the fourteener had had its day.” 
Is ‘‘ most sensitive *’ a pen error for ‘‘ least sensitive ’’? It 
is curious that Mr. Eliot, who dislikes so much all that is 
uncouth, quaint, and monstrous, should have felt compelied 
to champion these uncouth, quaint, and monstrous versions, 
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not only as documents in the history of English tragedy, 
but as works of the translator’s art. Having accepted the 
task of editorship, he was, no doubt, in something of a 
dilemma ; and shows skilful caution and reserve in his 
praise. He recommends ‘ patient perusals,’’ advice which 
is easier to give than to take. He thinks the following 
‘‘ admirably rendered *’ :— 
‘As long maynd Lyon feerce amid the wood of Armenie, 


The drove pursues and conquest makes of slaughter many 
one, 

Though now defyled be his jawes with bloud and hunger 
gone 

Yet slaketh not his yreful rage with bloud of Bulles so great, 

But slouthful now with weary tooth the lesser Calves doth 
threate 

None other wyse doth Atreus rage, and swelles with anger 
straynd, 

And holding now the sword in hand, with double slaughter 
staynd, 

Regarding not where fell his rage, with cursed hand unmild 

He strake it through his body quite, at bosome of the Child 

The blade goeth in, and at the backe agayne out went the 
same, 


He falles and quenching with his bloud the aulters sacred 

flame, 

Of eyther wound at length he dieth.”’ 

From this one wanders back a little disconsolately to the 
introduction, reflecting that if (as Mr. Eliot asserts) Shake- 
speare ‘“‘had behind him a Seneca,’’ as Dante had an 
Aquinas, and if (but this Mr. Eliot seems to deny) Shake- 
speare read his Seneca in these ‘‘ Tenne Tragedies ’’—why 
then a new reason is found for admiring the man from 
Stratford. No doubt it is bad taste coupled with an indis- 
position to indulge in ‘‘ patient perusals *’ which makes me 
find these ‘‘ Tenne Tragedies’’ most grievously dull. Mr. 
Kliot says, ‘‘ It has never been supposed . . . that any of the 
Elizabethan dramatists owe any great debt to these trans- 
lations."” Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the 
legs, as if they had gyves on. There seem to be only two 
excuses for reprinting these translations; the one is that 
the edition will be useful to literary historians and 
researchers, the other that it has provided Mr. Eliot with an 
opportunity for discussing the influence of Seneca on Renais- 
sance tragedy. Whether Mr. Eliot exaggerates this influ- 
ence I am not competent to say, though Mr. Witherspoon 
once convinced me that the English dramatists, called by 
Mr. Eliot ‘** the Senecals,’’ were imitating Garnier, and not 
Seneca. Mr. Eliot does not seem to share this view, though 
it explains away a good many difficulties. 

The subject of the development of Renaissance tragedy 
and of the various influences which went to form it, is even 
more complicated than Mr. Eliot’s view ; and possibly he 
overstresses the importance of Seneca. No one will dispute 
that French tragedy was influenced more deeply, directly, 
and for a longer period by Seneca than English tragedy. 
Yet, in his masterly analysis of the origins of French 
tragedy, M. Lanson discovers several important influences 
besides that of Seneca. They are briefly: The close study 
of the works of Donatus and Diomedes ; the representation 
of ancient plays; the revelation of Greek plays through 
translations ; the production of new plays in Latin; the 
study of Italian tragedy. The theory of Renaissance tragedy 
was therefore not so.much a blind imitation of Seneca as a 
slowly built structure (of which the foundation was perhaps 
laid in 1470 by Pomponius Laetus) worked up internationally 
from numerous elements. If the influence of Seneca was as 
great as Mr. Eliot believes, there are perhaps two reasons, 
in addition to the excellent ones he gives, which T shall pro- 
duce with all the reckless boldness of an amateur. The first 
is that Seneca’s gnomic choruses gave excellent moral sup- 
port to the anti-Christian sentiments of the Renaissance, 
while his prestige was too respectable for him to be pushed 
aside. It was convenient to establish Seneca before proceed- 
ing to more difficult and dangerous labours towards freedom. 
The second is that much early Renaissance literature was a 
vernacular copy of neo-Latin work ; consequently the earliest 
tragedies in the vulgar tongue are largely imitations of neo- 
Latin tragedies, and the obvious model for neo-Latin tragedy 
was Seneca. Which brings us to the conventional (perhaps 
erroneous?) conclusion that it was very lucky for Elizabethan 
drama to have most of its playwrights so unscholarly that 
they were forced to go to life for their material, instead of 
learnedly vving with the ancients. RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
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‘HAIG STRIKES AGAIN ” 
A Subaltern on the Somme. By Mark VII. (Dent. 5s. 


WHATEVER may have been the technical importance of the 
Somme offensive eleven years ago (one hardly credits that 
‘ eleven,” but there is no printer's error about it), it was 
probably the predominant campaign of the European War 
in its dramatic and spiritual values. It produced indeed few 
astonishing such as presently accustomed the 
newspaper reader to miles of progress and swarms of 
prisoners, but in its setting and accompaniments it made an 
overwhelming impression on the minds of those who experi- 
enced it. For one thing, even after so much fighting in 
sectors like Loos and the Aubers Ridge, Vimy and the Salient, 
it was the first general realization of what war could do. 
It began with a multitudinous eagerness through the Ex- 
peditionary Force for something on a giant scale, and, 
although not one man in a thousand escapes the pains of 
apprehension when waiting for the barrage to open, it may 
be said that the troops as a whole were in the most ardent 
mood possible before July 1st. This touch of the classic did 
not die out, despite all the horrors, until the end of the year. 
On November 13th a triumphant attack on Beaumont Hamel 
and the adjacent desolations revealed it again in the con- 
versation of those ‘* other ranks *’ whom one met that evening 
towards Grandcourt. There was always an expectancy on 
the Somme, and even though one’s own battalion had been 
torn to rags, news and prognostications of big captures else- 
where (it was a wide front) still fascinated. In addition to 
these persistent emotions, we had bewildering contrasts in 
landscape and weather. The region had been enchantingly 
beautiful, meriting its unofficial name ‘‘ The Garden of 
Eden,’’ and the summer and autumn unfolded their finest 
pageantry ; then the rolling downs were transformed into 
the insanest of graveyards, the pinewoods and apple-trees 
vanished leaving a few bony spikes behind, and a mud-hued 
mist and bubbling rain shut out the day. With all this, the 
battlefield remained tolerably distinct, and one came to it 
on a sudden, out of sadly mauled yet peaceful roads and 
hamlets ; the methods of war had not yet eaten into the 
‘* back areas ’’ as they did in 1917. Here again was a source 
of piercing dramatic moments. 
‘‘A Subaltern on the Somme’’ presents a steady and 
plain account of an infantryman’s life in and out of the line 
from that sunny July to the freezing January following. 
The author has no great capacity for the turns of phrase 
which must be remorselessly selected to define and perpetuate 
those unique events, and he impedes his chronicle with occa- 
sional cogitations neither new enough nor concise enough. 
But his notes on the inward relations of his battalion, his 
records of diabolical places and conditions are comprehensive 
and modestly attractive. He seldom attempts any larger or 
view of the battle than what his title desig- 
nates, and he was unluckier than many of his contemporaries 
in some particulars, such as a sour Commanding Officer, and 
a savage Medical Officer, whom he characterizes with spirit. 
But one remembers exactly as he does that jaunty visiting 
Scottish major, with his horridly muscular demonstrators in 
sweaters, preaching to the cannon-fodder on ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Bayonet,’’ in the rich sunshine by the cornfields ; one 
knows his setting sun over Albert and the stooping gilded 
image of the Mother and Child, and turns with him towards 
that terrible east whence long-range guns are disturbing the 
Angelus meditations, with messengers of death ‘‘ whose 
watery gurgle through the air as they passed overhead 
seemed so slow and tame.”’ 
In his preface, ‘‘ Mark VII.” speaks of the new genera- 

asking ‘‘ questions easy to be answered now, but un- 
answerable when the moss is thick on our graves.’’ There is 
one natural question however which seems to be beyond him 
and all of us now and for ever ; it is the one with which little 
Wilhelmine posed Old Kaspar, and which stared up from so 
many slimy eyes in the grey, gory, mephitic shellholes of the 
Somme. 
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A POET AND SOME CONQUERORS 


The Romance of Villon. By FRANCIS 
HAMISH MILES. (Knopf. 21s.) 
Napoleon and His Women Friends. 


Carco. Translated by 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ. 


Transiated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) 
Great Captains Unveiled. By B. H. LIDDELL HART. (Blackwood. 
12s. 6d.) 
Cortés the Conqueror. Ly HENRY D. SEDGWICK. (Lane. 16s.) 


THE life whose obscurity baffles biographical research is a 
standing invitation to the story-writer ; especially when the 
fragmentary facts or legends handed down form promising 
material to work on. Villon, in addition to his poems, has 
had the grace to supply posterity with a scenario consisting 
of period, environment, morality (or lack of it), sundry 
names, and a few picturesque episodes. Posterity, grateful 
for the gift, produces stories, plays, and films of Villon, to 
most of which the poet might apply the words of his own 
ballade, ‘‘ —Et je m’en passeray.’’ But although no detailed 
official: biography can be written, nothing prevents the 
eventual appearance of a study so artistically and psycho- 
logically convincing that the world could accept it as a con- 
clusive working fiction by which to replace the missing 
certainty. 

M. Carco has attempted some such task, embodying in 
his tale the known circumstances of the poet’s career, and 
scattering fragments of the poems with a guess at the con- 
ditions, outward or subjective, in which they were composed. 
He presents the traditional Villon, free with wine and 
women, sharing in plots and robberies, murders and banish- 
ments, extolled for his verses by dukes, and overshadowed, 
for his exploits, by the noose. But in spite of an easy flow 
of narrative and several happy touches, M. Carco seems not 
quite at home with his material. The perfect blending of 
fact and fiction is a delicate matter, and Villon’s gift of a 
scenario to the novelist may be a hindrance rather than a 
help. On the one hand, consciousness of an undercurrent of 
truth has apparently restrained the author from filling in 
those personal, corroborative details that would give his 
hero life as a fictional character. On the other hand, the 
romantic treatment of the subject wraps even the historical 
facts in a cloak of fiction. The result is a certain indecisive- 
ness and lack of solidarity ; M. Carco’s portrait having none 
of the trenchancy and pungent wit of Villon’s poems. Inci- 
dentally, one may be forgiven for preferring Swinburne’s 
renderings of some of these to the versions quoted by the 
translator. 

With the next book conjecture yields at once to detail 
and profusion, the author’s task being, not to supply, but 
to sift and select facts. It is consistent with the grand scale 
of Napoleon’s life that even his love affairs should occupy 
a large volume. Its size, as a record of mere secondary 
aspects, would have gratified the Emperor’s vanity. One 
can imagine him turning its pages at St. Helena, murmuring, 
if the mood possessed him, Villon’s ballade of byegone ladies, 
‘* Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan? ’’ Most of them are here 

the two wives and the many mistresses of a man who 
refused to let women influence his actions, yet took no refusal 
of his own demands. They are all tactfully and impartially 
presented, revealing Napoleon capable, indeed, of brutality 
towards a casual flame, but also of real passion for 
Josephine, and of a consideration and delicacy towards his 
second wife, which the Austrian Archduchess never repaid. 
Napoleon abhorred intellect in a woman, consequently few of 
the relationships dealt with here are on an intellectual plane. 
‘* States are lost,’’ he once said, ‘‘ as soon as women interfere 
in public affairs.*”” So Queen Louise of Prussia implores in 
vain for a modification of the Tilsit treaty, and Madame de 
Staél, whom Napoleon actually feared, turns, piqued, from 
admiration to fierce literary attack. 

The remaining books deal with the more public activities 
of conquerors and military men. Captain Liddell Hart’s 
five studies of leaders, including Wallenstein and General 
Wolfe, are written from the strategical standpoint ; and the 
reader with more enthusiasm for disarmament than for the 
development of military tactics will prefer to consider their 
value as academic. Mr. Sedgwick’s narrative of Cortés 
The adventurous and almost 


carries a far wider appeal. 
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ENGLAND RECLAIMED 


A Book of Eclogues 
by OSBERT SITWELL. 7/6 net. 


This new volume contains the portraits, boldly drawn and 
subtly characterised, of wistful, bucolic characters of the 
English countryside. It reveals the author as a traditional 
English poet of our own time, but a traditional poet who has 
made tradition and whose Englishness is unconscious and 
never over-emphasised. 


RULERS OF THE 
INDIAN OCEAN 


by ADMIRAL G. A. BALLARD, C.B., 
Author of ‘‘ America and the Atlantic,” etc. 21/- net. 
The first history of four centuries of international rivalry 
in peace and war. Illustrated. 


IN THE COUNTRY OF 
THE BLUE NILE 


by C. F. REY, F.R.G:S. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Epwarp GLEICHEN, K.C.V.O., 
and 53 Illustrations. 25/- net. 
Not only a record of a recent adventurous journey through 
this fascinating country, but also considered opinions on 
\byssinian life, its rulers and people, politics, religions and 
art, its present development and future possibilities. 


[MAYA CITIES 


A Record of Exploration and Adventure 
by THOMAS GANN, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


With many Illustrations. 21/- net. 
The mystery cities of the Maya people provide a large field 
for fresh and fascinating discovery. 


QUESTIONABLE 
ANTICS 


by THE HON. MRS. DOWDALL, 

Author of ‘‘ The Book of Martha,’’ etc. 7/6 net. 
The ordinary affairs of life suddenly become significant and 
amusing. The author brings a sparkle of her sympathetic 
nature into places where gaiety is the only antedote to the 
dullness of the daily routine. 


NAPOLEON: An Outline 


by Brig.-Gen. COLIN R. BALLARD, C.B., C.M.G. 
Cheap Edition. 10/- net. 

“No short life of Napoleon is clearer or more interesting.”’ 

—Manchestey Guardian, 


OBERLAND 


by DOROTHY RICHARDSON. 6 - net. 
The latest volume of this series of novels describes Miriam's 
experiences in Switzerland. 


ECHO 


by SHAW DESMOND. 7/6 net. 
‘A picture of ancient Rome which lives in the memory.” 

Daily Mail. 
“The tremendous fights of the giadiators are wonderfully 
described.’’—Daily Express. 


THE FATHER: A Tragedy 


by AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
Paper, 2/6 net. Cloth, 3/- net. 


GYPSY RICKWOOD’S 
FORTUNE TELLING BOOK 


The method of telling fortunes is a very old one, practised 
by wandering tribes of gipsies, long before it was ever set 
down roughly on paper. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
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New Book by Morley Roberts 
ON THE OLD TRAIL 


Through British Columbia After 
Forty Years 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 


Now Ready. Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
The Times : ‘“‘ Mr. Roberts, with his knowledge of natural 
history, his happy faculty of literary allusion, and his zest 
for Nature at her wildest, has written a most attractive 
narrative . . . a wise and lively journal of travel.”’ 


“A Great Book.”—Daily News. 


THE COURT OF PHILIP IV. 


By MARTIN HUME. 
Author of ‘‘ The Wives of Henry VIII,” &c. Demy 8vo. 
With Portraits. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
Daily News: ‘“‘ His great and handsome book is alive 
from end to end with colour and movement.” 
Daily Chronicle : ‘‘ Nothing the writer has done in the 
domain of history can compare with this work.” 





























“ Brilliant Satires on Some of Our Politicians—and Others.”’ 


TRUSTED LEADERS 


By J. G. SINCLAIR. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 














MICHAEL TEMPLE in the Referee : ‘‘ Have we thrown up a 
genuine satirist at last? [ am tempted to think so, for 
under all its apparent geniality and humour it is easy to 
detect something of the ‘seva indignatio’ of Juvenal and 
something of Swift’s uncanny knack of probing the tenderest 
spots.” 





An Exceptionally Fine Novel. 


SILENT STORMS 


By ERNEST POOLE. 
Author of ‘‘ With Eastern Eyes,’”’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sunday Times: ‘‘ The book is an extremely interesting 
exposition of international feeling ; it should be widely read.”’ 





One of the Best Novels of the Century. 
Tenth Thousand. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS | 


q 











By ‘“‘ RITA,” Author of ‘‘ Peg the Rake,” &c. 

DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is a superb study of a 
selfish modern woman, and is one of the best novels of the century. 
‘‘Great is DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS.” “ This book 
will delight you.’’—Daily Mail. ‘‘ Excellent.’’-—Daily Mirror. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


A Selected List ; 


HIGH WINDS~ - - By Arthur Train 
DEAR OLD TEMPLETON .- By Alice Brown 
PHILOPENA: THE ROMANCE 
OF A MASQUERADE .- By H. K. Webster 
THYRZA_  .- ~ - By George Gissing 
TALES OF CHANGING SEAS 
By Morley Roberts 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 


Publishers of Famous Books, 
148, STRAND, LONDON 
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impudently audacious conquest of Mexico provides in itself 
a story full of movement ; and while telling it the author, 
without labouring his points, brings out the strong bearing 
of his hero’s character on the course of action. In dealing 
with superstitious savages military stratagems are less im- 
portant than a shrewd talent for trickery and cunning deceit. 
These qualities served Cortés quite as well as did his courage 
and endurance. Double-dealing was a game he enjoyed 
partly for its own sweet sake, and it is an ironical comment 
on man’s primitive conception of religion that when the con- 
queror’s behaviour became most shifty and inexplicable, the 
Indians were most tempted to invest it with the mystery of 
godhead. On the question of Christianity Cortés satisfied his 
conscience without endangering his plans. The attempt at 
conversion was carried far enough to appease his followers, 
but not pressed to the point of unsettling the Indians. Here 
is a sensible philosophy on which to build success ; yet Mr. 
Sedgwick indicates it so discreetly that those who demand 
romantic ideals from an explorer will hardly experience a jar. 


THE RIDDLE OF NORTH AFRICA 


The Breath of the Desert, [}v FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKEI. 
& Unwin. 16s 


Allen 


READERS of his previous work on North Africa will not need 
to be told that Professor Ossendowski is no conventional 
globe-trotter. He combines the qualities of geographer, 
scientist, historian, poet, mystic, and humanist, and, in this 
account of his recent journevings in Algeria and Tunisia, 


he has produced another book that is as different from 
ordinary travel literature as mellow wine is from bottled 
lemonade. His pictorial skill, to begin with, is remarkable. 


Whether he is dealing with the North African shore, with 
its *‘ beautiful, prosperous cities, parks, roads and planta- 
tions, that rich harvest of the enterprise and effort of the 
white race,’’ or the poor native villages, or ‘‘ oases with their 
golden and coral dates ripening among the emerald leaves 
of the palms,’ or the yellow Sahara itself, his 
descriptions are at once precise and ‘‘ atmospheric.’’ His 
imagination, also, plays around the past, reconstructing from 


lifeless, 


its ruins a convincing picture of ancient Carthage, or 
recalling, in a particularly interesting chapter on the town 
of Timgad, the days when Africa was Rome. 


Professor Ossendowski writes with peculiar authority on 
the various native tribes of the Sahara. He has not merely 
been more painstaking than most travellers in getting behind 
and in patiently observing tribal traits and 
customs, but he has an innately sensitive understanding of 
the uncivilized races, and, through gaining their confidence, 
has come into something approaching real fellowship with 
them. He is thus able to give us some extraordinarily 
engrossing and illuminating stories, the most striking of 
Which is a long narrative entitled, ‘‘ The Love of a Sahira,”’ 
which describes the passionate, loyal, and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a wild native girl for a Frenchman, who adored 
her and lived as her husband for many years, but could not 
bring himself to acknowledge her as his wife in a Christian 
church after he had converted her to the Christian religion. 

This story, of which we have given the baldest possible 
hint, serves the author as the text for his concluding specula- 
to the hope of ‘“‘ linking the soul of the East with 
the soul of the West, the spirit of Islam with the spirit of 
Christianity.”” He has a hatred of force, and no belief in 
agreements and alliances—‘‘ not because the psychology of 
the East is basically unmoral and perverse, but simply 
because it is bound by the higher pledge to obey the com- 
mands of the Koran.’ The ‘ only definite solution,’’ in his 
opinion, is to ‘‘ modernize Islam and Europeanize its ideas.”’ 
But this, he asserts, can only be done by spiritual magnetism 
if ‘‘ European idealogy *’ purges itself of the desire for merely 
materialistic domination and rises to its full ‘‘ sublime *’ and 
‘*convincing *’ height. And it is, most of all, through the 
agency of the Mussulman women, to-day oppressed and des- 
pised, but ‘full of the treasure of unguessed noble 
impulses,’ that the victory is to be sought. This ‘‘ only 
definite solution *’ may strike the practically minded reader 
as a dream. But, at all events, Professor 
Ossendowski pleads his cause with much power and charm. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘* PREFACES by Leigh Hunt,’’ edited by R. Brimley Johnson 
(Frank Hollings, 20s.), contains prospectuses, addresses, and 
prefaces written by Leigh Hunt to his various periodicals 
and to three of his books. 

‘*A London Omnibus *’ (Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d.) is a 
well selected London anthology. 

A new revised edition of ‘‘ Man, God, and Immortality,” 
by Sir J. G. Frazer, is published by Messrs. Macmillan (15s.). 
A second edition is published of ‘‘ Gilbert, Sullivan, and 
D’Oyly Carte,’ by F. Cellier and C. Bridgeman (Pitman, 
21s.). 

‘** Jesus Christ,’’ by Canon Anthony Deane, ‘“* St. Teresa,”’ 
by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, and ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ by John Drink- 
water, are three new volumes in the People’s Library 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d.). 

Two new volumes in Representative Women series are 
‘* Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston,’’ by Beatrice 
Curtis Brown, and ‘‘ Lady Hester Stanhope,’’ by Martin 
Armstrong (Howe, 3s. 6d. each). Other biographical works 
are: ‘‘John Bunyan,” by Gwilym O. Griffith (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ A Valiant Gentleman,”’ by Sarita Ward 
(Chapman & Hall, 18s.), the life of Herbert Ward; “A 
Soldier-Diplomat,’’ by Sir Douglas Dawson (Murray, 18s.) ; 
‘The Star of Piccadilly,"’ by Lewis Melville (Hutchinson, 
2is.), being a biography of the famous fourth Duke of 
Queensberry. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Echo. By SHAW DeEsMoND. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


In ‘‘ The Garden of Memory "’ sits the modern Irishman. 
He is a believer in the theory of reincarnation. He has lived 
many glamorous lives during the ages, and his fate has 
always been bound up with that of a little dark woman with 
a ‘‘ broad brow running downwards with the sudden in- 
curve along the aspish jaw to the pointed chin with sweet- 
ness in it.” An echo comes to him of his gladiatorial days 
in Nero’s Rome, when he was loved by his eternal lady, then 
called Decia, or Deeshie, The Lady Out of The Sea. He had 
been brought captive to Rome by the imperial galleys from 
the northern seas, and she had also been caught at sea. 
But whereas she was Nero’s paramour, he was a common 
slave, although the tallest man in Rome, and second only 
to Clistris the Cat in the Circus Maximus. With this material 
Mr. Desmond has written a capital story, with enough blood 
and cruelty to satisfy all reasonable demands. The fights 
in the arena are really ghastly, the first with Tauro, the 
second with Pulta the slinger, the third and last with Clistris 
the Cat, the young patrician who fights for love of the thing 
with net and trident. Then there is a chariot race between 
two rival ladies. Later come the revolt of the slaves, con- 
demnation to the galleys, a sea fight, and death in the ring. 
Unfortunately, the story is written in a pretentious jargon 
to gain effect. 


Georgian Stories, 1927. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


This collection differs somewhat from the previous one. 
The stories are, on the whole, not as good, although the 
average is still very fair. Also the contributors include a 
higher proportion of comparatively new or unknown writers 
whose work shows sincerity and intelligence rather than any 
measure of achievement. Thanks, however, are due to Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, the editor, for including them. And the work 
of authors who are represented in both issues is, except in 
the case of Mr. Martin Armstrong, less interesting in the 
present volume than it was in 1926. The best stories are by 
Osbert Sitwell, pungent and witty, Mr. Martin Armstrong, 
and Mr. Gerald Bullett. Mr. A. E. Coppard is terrible and 
humorous, and Mr. Liam O’Flaherty frightening on the 
higher plane. Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne is always rather 
beautiful ; Mr. Stacy Aumonier is sound. Luckily, Mr. Ger- 
hardi’s ‘“‘ The Vanity Bag” is reprinted, but it is inflexible 
and a trifle wearisome. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and Miss 
FE. M. Delafield, particularly the latter, are less good than 
there is ample reason to expect. Miss G. B. Stern writes 
agreeably about dogs. Mr. Denis Mackail is in his jolliest 
and most sympathetic mood. Miss Beatrice Kean Seymour 
and Miss Violet A. Simpson have sincerity to recommend 
them, and Miss Mary Butts is clever. Miss Storm Jameson 


has gone to pieces, unconsciously parodying Galsworthy. 
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THE COMPLETING VOLUME. 


KING EDWARD VIL: 


A BIOGRAPHY 


By SIR SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. 
Vol. IL: The Reign of King Edward VII. With 6 photo- 
gravure plates. 31s. 6d. net. 
The 2 vols., bound in Half Morocco, and enclosed in Cloth 
Case, £4 4s. net. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED AND STILL ON SALE. 


Vol. IL: From Birth to Accession—November 9th, 1841, 
to January 22nd, 1901. With 6 Portraits, 2 facsimile letters, 
and 3 maps. 3ls. 6d. net. 





INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR ALFRED MOND, Bart., M.P. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: ‘ The reorganisation of British 
industry on modern lines is the main subject of Sir Alfred 
Mond’s stimulating and valuable book.”’ 





COLLECTED PAPERS OF GEORGE 
UNWIN 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by R. H. Tawney. 
15s. net. 


The Manchester Guardian : ‘‘ A book that will be prized 
by all students of history.” 





WAGES AND LABOUR COSTS 


\ Statement of the Economic Laws and Theory of 
Wages. By EDMUND DANE, LL.B., author of ‘“‘ The 
Common Sense of Economic Science,” etc. 4s. 6d. net. 


MONOPOLIES, CARTELS AND 
TRUSTS 


in British Industry. By HERMANN LEVY, Ph.D. 
14s. net. 








NEW KIPLING PICTURE BOOK. 
SONGS OF THE SEA 
From RUDYARD KIPLING’S Verse. With Lllustra- 


tions in Colour, and Headings and Tailpieces by DoNALD 
MAXWELL. 15s. net. 





TANAGRA FIGURES 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement : ‘‘ We thank Mr. Hubbard 
for giving us something out of the way in this book, and we 
must not omit to mention his touches of natural scenery, 
which are those of one who has looked with an appreciative 
eye on the mountains and the seas of the classic lands.” 


MAN, GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
Thoughts on Human Progress. Passages chosen from 
the Writings of SIR JAMES FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S., 
F.B.A. Revised and Edited by the Author. 15s. net. 


THE KIWAI PAPUANS OF 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA 


A Nature-born Instance of Rousseau’s Ideal Community. 
By GUNNAR LANDTMAWN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology 
at the University of Helsingfors, Finland. With an 
Introduction by Dr. A. C. HADDON, F.R.S. With 
Map and 113 Illsutrations. 30s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette : ‘‘ Professor Landtman has made 
a very valuable contribution to the study of ethnography by 
his researches, extending over a couple of years, among the 
Kiwai Papuans.” 


BUDDHISM AND ITS PLACE IN 
THE MENTAL LIFE OF MANKIND 


By Dr. PAUL DAHLKE, Author of “‘ Buddhist Essays ”’ 
and ‘‘ Buddhism and Science.’”’ 10s. 6d. net. 
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N iB, NISBET BOOKS 


THE NOVEL OF REVOLT 


THE MADONNA OF THE CLUTCHING 
HANDS by CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE, Author of 
“The House of Broken Dreams,” etc. The theme of 
this story—a parent’s unselfish tyranny—is the same 
as that which is drawing London to “ The Silver 
Cord.”’ ‘‘ Has subtle characterisation and strong 
dramatic interest.’"—Yorkshive Observer. 7/6 net 


A BOOK FOR NATURE-LOVERS 


THE HEART OF A BIRD by ANTHONY 
COLLETT, Author of ‘‘ The Changing Face of Eng- 
and,” etc. Mr. Collett’s book is one which no lovers 
of birds can afford to miss. His knowledge of the 
subject is unrivalled. 10/6 net 


THE REMODELLING OF GERMANY 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
By H. G. DANIELS. The first clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the recasting of the government of a 
great European nation by one who has had unique 
opportunities of studying it. 15/- net 


ANI EI GHTEENTH CENTURY MEMOIR 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. GRAHAM 
AND THE CATHCART CIRCLE by E. 
MAXTONE GRAHAM, Author of “ The Oliphants 
of Gask,’’ etc. A vivid picture of society and family 
life in the late Eighteenth Century. The central 
figure of the book is Mary Graham, daughter of the 
9th Lord Cathcart, and the well-known subject of 
four of Gainsborough’s most beautiful portraits. 


16/- net 
A ROYAL TRAGEDY 
KING JAMES’S SECRET Negotiations 


between Elizabeth and James VI relating to the 
Execution of Mary Queen of Scots from the Warrender 
Papers. Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E., 

Hon. LL.D., and ANNIE I. CAMERON, M.A., Ph. D. 


10, ‘6 net 
A GREAT BIOGRAPHY 
ROBESPIERRE by HILAIRE BELLOC. “It 


handles a problem worthy of Mr. Belloc’s skill, his 
vast knowledge of this subject, and his unequalled 
power of bringing the past to life again.’’—Saturday 
Review. New Edition. 12/6 net 


LIBRARY of CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF 
FORGIVENESS by the Rev. H. R. MACKIN- 
TOSH, D.Phil., D.D., Professor of Theology, New 
College, Edinburgh. ‘‘ That rare book whose every 
sentence is the careful product of a richly stored mind 
and heart and yet is clear of technical jargon and 
dread encrusted terms which only the scholar can 
understand.’’—Mr. ARTHUR HirpD, in The Bookman. 

10/6 net 























NEW VOLUME 

THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS by the 
Rev. OLIV ER C. OUICK, Canon of Carlisle Cathedral, 
Author of “ Christian Belief and Modern Duestions,”’ 

etc. “It will be an immense service to those who 
wish to think out quietly the real character of the 
Sacraments, and it is no small tribute that in a time 
of much conflict the author has written a book which 
will tend to draw Christian people together.’’—Sunday 
Times. 10/6 net 


VERSE 
POEMS FROM HEINE Translated by P. G.L. 


WEBB. ‘“ Mr. Webb is to be congratulated on his 
performance.’’—Yorkshire Post. 5/- net 


POEMS by P. G. L. WEBB. A new volume of 
original verse. 5/- net 


22 Kerners Street, London, W.1— 
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Miss Je 


hing to learn, Mr. J. D. Beresford has manufactured some- 
thing for a woman’s paper. 


an Devanniy is terribly in earnest, but she has everv- 


* * ° 


Stairs of Sand. By P. WHITEHOUSE. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d 


Mr. Whitehouse is a new and serious writer. His first 
novel, ** Qscar Strom,’’ appears to have been well received. 
It was called *‘ a strange, vivid book,’’ and that description, 
for what it is worth, may also be applied to this one. *‘* The 
Idiot’ is also ‘‘a strange, vivid book,’’ but ‘‘ War and 
Peace and ‘‘ Tom Jones "’ are not ‘ strange, vivid ** books. 
The epithet indicates the kind of book, not its merit. This 
novel is by no means without merit. It is sincere, it is care- 
fully but not felicitously written, it leaves in the mind a sense 
of something new seen and heard. But the impression 
remains that Mr. Whitehouse has been carried away by the 
strength of words. For example, when he says of Sorel: 
‘She greeted her little chambermaid with such a bright, 
kind smile that the soft young southern animal beamed and 
twinkled madly in response,’’ he has not convinced us that 
Sorel could do this simple thing. Then we have, to some 
extent, to take it from him that the island of Santa Barbe, 
With its colony of hotel people, is a sinister place, exerting an 
evil influence. Luiz is a good piece of work, an original and 
elicate conception. Fanny, his other mistress, is more suc- 
essfully drawn than Sorel, because the author fulfils all he 

iims for her. Mr. Whitehouse’s moral indignation is some- 
times touching. He has yet to learn how to manage an 
idjectival phrase. A sequel is to follow this novel. 


The Silent Queen. By W. SEYMOUR LESLIE Cape. 7s. 6d. 
\lthough Mr. Leslie’s story is engaging in itself, the 
tnaim interest of his novel is derived from the period, the 
events and the scenes of which it treats. He surveys the life 
of a young man from his childhood in the nineties to his 
Inarriage some years after the war. In a pleasant, even 
delicate, way, he touches on those things which still have so 
much fascination for us. You will find, at the beginning, 
reference to such Victorian things as lace caps and family 
photograph groups; then come bicycles with the song of the 
age, ‘*‘ Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer do ”’ ; the first cars 
arrive, the drivers encased in leather and armed with 
goggles ; parenthetic mention of Germany leads up to the 
War ; someone announces peace, and people go mad in the 
Sirand ; and the vision fades amid post-war affairs and love. 
Phere are some neat sketches of the ‘‘ vanished spaciousness 
if the nineties *’ in a South Coast resort, an unusual account 
of a visit to America just before and after the war began, 
some pictures of war-time London, and a vivid little impres- 
sion of Leningrad. Mr. Leslie describes a smart wedding 
Westminster with the mild gusto of one who observes the 
habits of polite society with gentle irony. In the second half 
f the book he settles down to the story. His people are 
agreeable and sufficiently interesting to hold the attention. 
Fie is kind to them, but not sentimental. Miss Hamnett’s 
irawings are amusing. 
The Somerset Light Infantry, 1914-1919. By EvERARD WYRALL. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 





+ 


Few men have had more practice in compiling sectional 
histories of the British in the European War than Mr. 
Wyrall, who succeeds throughout this spacious quarto in 
producing at once an elaborate official record of the regiment 
and a vigorous account of the personalities, environments, 
and moods of active service. Many extracts from fighting 
men’s diaries and letters give the work their own inimitable 
vitality. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
BELTONA RECORDS 
THE Beltona have a good record of that popular and most 
romantic Barcarolle from Offenbach’s ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann,”’ 
and on the other side Edgar’s ‘*‘ Salut d’Amour,”’ played by 
the Sutherland Orchestra (1274. 2s. 6d.). Other 2s. 6d. 
records are: ‘* The Piper o’ Dundee ’’ and ‘‘ O gin my love 
were yon red rose,’’ sung by Elliot Dobie, bass (1228) ; ‘‘O 
Sole Mio’’ and * Trusting Eyes,’’ sung by Patrick Ward, 
tenor (1265 ‘*The Spider and the Fly’ and ** Oh, were 
thou in the cold blast,’’ sung by R. McCulloch and E. Dobie 
1229) ; ‘‘ Rich and rare ’’ and ‘** The dear Irish boy,’’ sung 
by Agnes O'Kelly, contralto (1263) ; ‘‘ Do-do-do ’’ and ‘* Clap 
vour hands,”’ foxtrots, Avenue Orchestra (1270) ; ‘‘ Down the 
lane’’ and ‘‘ Honolulu moon,’’ Hawaiian Players (1275) ; 


‘* At the end of the Irish moonbeam ”’ and ‘“* The Dol! Dance,”’ 
foxtrots, Avenue Orchestra (1271). 
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THE STORY OF THE ROADS 


By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. With 
12 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
rhe history of the roads is not only a romance of transport, but involves a 
record of the growth of civilizatic Here is the full story from Roman times, 
through the Middle Ages, the Tudors and Stuarts, the turnpike system, the age of 
Telford and Macadam. The infiuence of the railways is traced, and the new 
epoch ushered in by the motor vehicle. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. With 8 plates. 12s. 6d. 
net. 








Incorporating the results of all the most recent research, this notable biography 
of Marie Antoinette, while awaking our sympathies for the unhappy woman, 
displays the causes which led inexorably to her tragic adventures as queen. 
This is the story of a woman who was her own worst enemy. 


b 
GOETHE’S FAUST 
Translated by G. M. COOKSON. Introduction by 
Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the Broadway Translations. A thoroughly modern yet faithful version of 
this master work of German literature, the representative European poem of its 
epoch. The introduction is a fine critical essay by Professor Robertson, whose 
full-length study of Goethe has just been issued in the Republic of Letters series, 


PRINCESSES, LADIES AND 
SALONNIERES of the Reign of Louis XV 


By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. With 16 plates. 
15s. net. 
3y the magic of imaginative re-creation, the women of the time are here 
brought to life with all their strengths and weaknesses. We have Marie 
Leczinska, the neglected Queen of France ; the Comtesse de Toulouse and Mlle. 
de Charolais, lovers of violent pleasure ; the elegant Marquise de Pompadour ; 
Mile. de Lespinasse, Sophie de Monnier, Mme. d’Epinay, and many others. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ITS 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


By LAURLE MAGNUS. With 8 plates. 9s. net. 


4 history of English literature in connection with its Continental origins 
and environment. Chapters are devoted toChaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, the 
Bible, Milton, Dryden, the Eighteenth Century, and to the Heroic-Couplet, 
Tasso, Euphuism, Racine, and the French Novel. By the same author, 4 
Dictionary of European Literature, second impression, 25/- net. 


By CECIL AUSTIN. With 8 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
4 lively and original character-study of Ninon de Lenclos from an unusual 
While the romance of her life is well brought out, its underlying signifi- 
is not missed. Sexual morality is a subject of perennial interest, and 
Ninon was more of a moralist than is commonly supposed. Undoubtedly she 
was a pioneer in this department, and her other ideas are not yet fully understood. 


SEX AND REPRESSION IN SAVAGE 
SOCIETY 


By B. MALINOWSKI, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘A most important contribution to anthropology and psychology. It will 
be a long time before our text-books are brought up to the standard which is 
henceforth indispensable.”—Saturday Review. 


“ a“ 

LETTERS OF MME. DE SEVIGNE 
Selected by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Intro- 
duction. With § plates. Two volumes. 21s. net the 


set. 





e 





Mme. de Sévigné’s life covers a large part of the reign of Louis XIII and the 
most brilliant epoch of Bourbon despotism under Louis XIV. Her letters form 
a historical gossip-book, neither pure art, nor pure history, nor pure idle chit-chat, 
but a medley of all three. This selection of a large portion of her correspondence 
possesses fascination and permanent interest. 


LIVES OF THE CRIMINALS 
First published in 1735. Now edited by A. L. HAY- 
WARD. With an Introduction. With 16 plates, 4to, 
620 pages. 25s. net. 





A continuation, in point of date, of Captain Smith’s Highwaymen, published in 
uniform style la aur. The present volume, however, is much more authentic, 
and is a serious attempt to depict low life and criminal conditions in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. The lives of such personages as Jack Sheppard, 
Jonathan Wild, Blueskin, Catherine Hays, the Waltham Blacks, and John 
Levee are included. 


SEAWAYS AND SEA TRADE 
By A.C. HARDY, B.Sc. With 12 plates and numerous 
text illustrations. 15s. net. 





This work strikes a new note in the literature of the Ship. It is the first 
attempt yet made to persuade people to think in terms of maps when they are 
considering routes and cargoes. It will also appeal to the reader interested in 
the story of his breakfast-table. 


Send for Autumn List 
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Ready sa ) Nov. 2nd. 


THE 
ECONOMIC 


CONSEQUENCES 


OF 


THE LEAGUE 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


With an INTRODUCTION by 
SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


And ARTICLES by 
RotanD W. Boypen (U.S.A.), M. CoLyn 
(Netherlands), J. Dvoracex (Czechoslovakia), 
Juctes Gautier (France), Gustave L. GERARD 
(Belgium), ANDREAS Hermes (Germany), PER 
Jacossson (Sweden), JuLivus Kreim (U.S.A.), 
CLEMENS LamMerRS (Germany), W. T. Layton, 
A, Lovepay (Great Britain), Count C. DE 
MoitKe (Denmark), J. pe Muicuetis (Italy), 
Bertit G. Ontin (Denmark), DE PEYERIMHOFF 
(France), A. Pireiii (Italy), Str Campsect W. 
Ruopes (India), THe RicHr Hon. Watter 
Runciman, M.P. (Great Britain), RicHarpD 
SCHULLER (Austria), WALTER Stucki (Switzer- 
land), Barsara Wootton (Great Britain). 


Demy 8vo. Cloth 12/6 
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EUROPA HANDBOOKS 
INTERNATIONAL 


CARTELS 
COMBINES 


AND 
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Prof. Dr. ROBERT LIEFMANN 
With an Introduction by 
CHARLES T. HALLINAN 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 5/- 


EUROPA PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 
6, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS LTD. 
Of All Booksellers 











READY TO-DAY 


MEMOIRS OF A 
CHINESE 


REVOLUTIONARY 
sy SUN-YAT-SEN 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with a frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net. 

In these notes Sun-Yat-Sen, first President of the 
Chinese Republic, gives his opinions of Chinese char- 
acter and an account of the events which led to the 
Revolution in China, in which he played the part of 
leader. He attributes the Chinese want of enterprise 
to their lack of knowiedge, and demonstrates that 
China, cut off from the rest of the world by her tradi- 
tions, customs and laws, is in a state of stagnation. 
An appendix gives two of Sun-Yat-Sen’s recent 
speeches, and in addition there is a note, added by the 
Russian editor, in which he makes some interesting 
observations on Sun-Yat-Sen’s theories in the light of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Human Being and the Hero, 1732-1762 
By RUPERT HUGHES 
In one large handsome volume fully illustrated, 18s. net. 

With reverence for George Washington, but none 
for the unimaginative historians who would make a 
pallid, plaster saint of this heroic American, the author 
has written a true biography and presented a vivid 
portrait of his subject. Here are all the established 
facts and the latest discoveries in historical research, 
making this book an invaluable contribution to history. 








& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/-Monthly 
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The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


October, 1927. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 

By H. D. G. Law, C.LE. 
THE CAUSES OF EUROPEAN POVERTY. By R. B. Mowat. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CITIZENSHIP. By G. A. JOHNSTON. 
MONTAIGNE AND THE STATE. By R. N. CAREW HUNT. 
BRITISH GUIANA. By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
HUMANITARIAN LONDON FROM 1688 TO 1750. 

By W. J, PAYLING WRIGHT. 
FOXHUNTING, PAST AND PRESENT. By H. A. BRYDEN. 
YOUNG OFFENDERS. By SIR HARRY STEPHEN. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH COOKERY. 3y Murs. EVELYN. 
NAPOLEON’S WARS AT FRANCONTS. By M. WILLSON DISHER. 
THE PRINCESSE DES URSINS. By WILLIAM KING. 
QUAKERISM. By THE Bisnop oF DURHAM. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By HAROLD Cox, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 





The 


English Historical Review 


Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 
October, 1927. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Articles. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PARLIAMENTARY DECLARATION 
OF TREASON. By PROFESSOR 8S. REZNECK. 

BRICE FISHER, M.P., A MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MERCHANT 
AND HIS CONNEXIONS. By L. B. NAMIER. 

THE COALITION MINISTRIES OF 1827. II. THE GODERICH 
MINISTRY. By A. ASPINALL, Ph.D. 

THE “ DREIKAISERBUNDNIS” AND THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
1877-8. By W. A. GAULD. 

Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW LONDON, E.C.4, 
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FINANCIAL 


THE I 
STEEL 
E remarked the other week that the industrial 

share market was due for a reaction. It is already 

having it in patches, and we think that trouble in 

the iron and steel industry may make it spread. The de- 
pressing report of the United Steel Companies, Ltd., for 
the year ended June 30th, 1927, should be a reminder that 
some of our leading coal, iron, and steel companies may 
yet be forced into liquidation. Here is a combine which 
this year will produce about 10 per cent. of the entire steel 
output of the country with its plants working on the 
average at not more than 70 per cent. of capacity. It 
suffered as a direct result of the coal stoppage a loss of 
£500,000, of which £300,000 fell in the year ended June 
30th, 1927, and is met by a transfer from reserves. The 
balance-sheet shows a deplorable position. There is a bank 
Cash has fallen from £114,482 to 


overdraft of £314,757. 
The net working capital—taking stocks, debtors, 


WEEK 


IRON 


AND 


£41,133. 
and cash less creditors (excluding bank loan)—is shown to 
be £477,000 for a share capital of £9,324,065 and a loan 


tts 


capital of £2,353,748. And preference dividends are in 
arrears from January Ist, 1922. 
* * * 
The plight of United Steel is not unique. Other im- 


portant coal, iron, and steel combines, which have been 
living on their reserves and their bank loans during these 
years of depression, are now coming to the end of their 
tether. Bank credit is becoming dried up, and at least one 
concern has difficulty in arranging credit each week for its 
payment of wages. What is to be the end? It is idle, in 


our opinion, for the chairman of United Steel to call upon 
the Government to bring the iron and steel industry under 


the Safeguarding of Industries Act. Apart from the adverse 
effect upon a host of other trades of a rise in iron and steel 
prices, a tariff on foreign imports is no solution of the 
fundamental weakness of the -British iron and steel in- 
dustry, which is individualism and sectionalism. It be- 
comes tedious to prescribe amalgamation as the panacea 
of every industrial ill, but it is obvious that until per- 
sonalities sunk, sectional trade associations are 
abolished and the leading groups, particularly those on the 
Tees, come together, there will be no permanent recovery 
in the British iron and steel industry. If amalgamation or 
a cartel is not brought about, the only hope for the British 
industry lies in a rise in costs of its foreign competitors. 


are 


Probably that is slowly coming about, but before it is com- 
plete some of our leading companies may be bankrupt. 
a * r 
The rise in Mareoni ordinary shares from a low level 


this year of 13s. to the present price of 37s. 6d. is the latest 
in the industrial share market. It has been 
accompanied by exaggerated talk of the success of the 

beam ”’ syst wireless telegraphy. Cable transmis- 
sion according to one report is ** doomed,’ and a conference 
New York between the Marconi Com- 
pany, the Radio Corporation, and the leading cable com- 
panies which will give great results to the Marconi Company. 
So much for market rumour. American buying of Marconi 
shares is at any rate in evidence, and it is significant that 
Radio Corporation shares have been rising in spite of the 
slump on the New York Stock Exchange. Unlike the recent 


sensation 
‘6 


. 
m oO! 


is said to be sitting ir 


rise in British Celanese we have no estimates of profits, 
however wild, on which to base a valuation of Marconi 
shares. For the meantime we think that the genuine investor 
is safer in taking an interest in Marconi International 


Marine which has a record of uninterrupted prosperity over 
many years. This Company holds the Marconi patents for 
ships’ wireless. For the current vear it has increased its 
interim dividend from 8% per cent. to 4 per cent., which 
seems to indicate 10 per cent. for the year and steadily 
creasing profits. The shares now stand at 382s. 

rise of 2s. 6d. this week. 
¥ 


6d.—a 


7 * 


A circular letter which has been written by a share- 
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SECTION 
N THE Cigt 
BAY—TIN AND RUBBER. 


holder in the Hudson’s Bay Company is hardly convine- 
ing in its criticism of the Company’s administration. He 
has had analyzed the return shown on the capital invested 
in the fur trade and the sale shops and finds that it is only 
2 per cent. for the year 1926-27 against 5 per cent. in the 
previous year. There is really nothing alarming in this 
comparison. The policy of the Company has undergone 
a change. Hitherto the principal business of the Company 
was dealing with its land, carrying on a trade in furs, and 
having small stores or posts dotted about all over Central 
and Western Canada. The fur trade, although of great 
importance, is becoming more restricted, and the small 
stores, owing to the creation of large modern stores, were 
rapidly becoming obsolete. The directors had to consider 
whether the store business should be almost entirely lost 
or whether a large expenditure should be made by opening 
up modern stores in the big centres. The latter policy was 
adopted, and large stores of the type of Harrods or 
Selfridges are now being constructed at Vancouver, Win-, 
nipeg, and other centres. Time must elapse before an 
adequate return is obtained from this expenditure. 
* * * 
We learn that conferenees are being held in London 
between the American, Dutch, and British producers of tin 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices. This is an interesting 
proposal because tin is one of the few staple commodities 
lending itself to effective price stabilization. British in- 
terests control from 50 to 60 per cent. of the world’s out- 
put of tin, American from 20 to 25 per cent., and Dutch 
the greater part of the balance. An effective ‘* producers’ 
association ’’ could therefore be formed among these in- 
terests. The justification of a ‘‘ producers’ association ” 
lies in the recent sharp fall in tin prices in spite of only a 
small increase in the visible supply. Since March the price 
has fallen nearly £55 a ton to the present level of £265. 
For the nine months the falling off in the world’s absorp- 
tion has been 1,742 tons, while the increase in world 
supplies in the same period has been only 1,200 tons. And 
next month may see a reduction once again in the visible 
supplies on account of heavier American buying. Of 
course, if the Straits output of tin continues to increase 
and American consumption to decrease, a producers’ asso- 
ciation would not keep the price of tin, say, at £300, 
but we assume that it intends to fix it on an economic basis, 
its main object being to eliminate speculation in the tin 


market. 


+ * * 


Mr. Erie Miller’s anticipation of a tightening-up of 
the rubber restriction scheme, to which we drew attention 
the other week, has turned out correct. The Colonial Office 
does not propose to make any change in the present regula- 
tions of export, but it has asked the Governments of the 
territories concerned to ‘‘ overhaul the machinery of the 
scheme with a view to increasing the efficiency of its work- 


ing.’’? It seems that tapping is to be made more conser- 
vative. The new tapping system is not to exceed the 


equivalent of one cut on one-half the circumference of the 
tree tapped on every third day : further, it allows for a 
minimum of six years for the first renewal of the bark, 
nine years for the second, and twelve years for subsequent 
renewal. This is very complicated for the layman, but 
the experts declare that it is tantamount to a paper reduc- 
tion of 162 per cent. on the present Malayan standard out- 
put. The effective reduction, however, will be something 
less, say, 12} per cent., as allowance must be made for 
rubber not yet fully mature which is automatically entitled 
to an increased standard at each annual reassessment. The - 
prevention of smuggling is another matter which remains 
uncertain. These changes take time to have effect, and we 
cannot therefore regard the recent reduction of 856 tons to 
70,060 tons in the London stocks of rubber as necessarily 
the beginning of a period of declining stocks. At the 
moment of writing, the price of the commodity is firmer on 
account of American buying of rubber in London. 
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